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Editorial 

This is the iwcmy first issucof Puratativa,a Bulletin of 
ihc Indian Archaeological Society. It introduces the readers 
to numerous recently discovered archaeological sues in 
India. There are hotli macro and micro studies, field surveys 
and late l thoughts on some old issues. This issue will hence 
be of interest not only to archaeologists but to cultural 
anthropologists, art historians, epigraphists and others. In 
asituation where arc haeo logical d iscoverics a re fairly large, 
wc shall be failing in our duly, if we do not acknowledge ihc 
cooperation received from Sh. M C Jushi, Director Gen¬ 
eral, AS.I., who has allowed the members of the Survey to 
publish their material in this, issue. All the illustrations, be 
l hey Line drawings or Plates are by the courtesy of the 
institutions io which respective coni rib hums belong. Wc 
are also thankful for the substantial financial suppori ex¬ 
tended by the Archaeological Survey and Chairman. Indian 
Council of Historical Research in bringing out this issue. 
We also express our thanks to Prof. C Mum of Mussooric 
for help and to Shri Mulish Chandra of Punjab Printing 
Press in the speedy publishing of this journal. 

We may also inform here dial ihe Government of India 
has agreed io host the forthcoming World Archaeological 
Congress (WAC-3) in 1994. A note by Prof. Jack Colson, 
President, World Archeological Congress, may be seen by 
our readers. 
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Early Representations of 
Buddha and the Buddhist 
Traditions in Asokavadana 


KC JOSHf* 


Buddha or Una as a concept indicating (be 
highest development of man in the form of an Eu- 
lightened Being" was possibly already known before 
the lime of Slkva-mimi Buddha. Yet it is certain that 
there was hardly any tradition to suggest his presence 
through specific forms, motifs or symbols for the 
purpose of propitiation or worship. India and Sri- 
lankan traditional accounts (Sharma 1984: 14) about 
creation of Bud ha s portrait during his own life time 
and later have hardly any historical substance and 
these appear to be Utc inventions to justify the 
creation of Gautama Buddha's representation in an- 
thropotmorphic form during subsequem periods. 

The internal evidence preserved in early PaJi 
literature recording an observation of Buddha (Gautama) 
in this regard clarifies the issue pertaining to wor¬ 
ship of his relics in precise terms. 

According to MahflpafinibhSm SuMcl Buddha, 
just before his death, told Ananda not to bother to 
worship his mortal relics (sandal after he is no more 
but should only attempt to achieve the essence of 
Dhumma. The Surra, however, further records that 
the Blessed One knew that his intensely devoted fol¬ 
lowers amongst knowledgeable Kshatriyas, Brihmanas 
and Grhapatis would (certainly) offer worship to his 
corporal remains after his Parmibbana. What was 
predicted by Buddha came true as ail LhC eight 
stupas built on his mortal remains by different 
groups to fact became objects of worship. In the 
third century Atoka as mentioned in the DhyJvikl&na 
{Yaklya 1959; 240-41) exposed most of these old 
stupas to obtain the original mortal remains (dhSfusu 
cf Buddha for redepositing them in numerous newly 

* Archaeotagral Surviy of Lodi*. Jayppih, New Delhi. 


raised stupas, stated to be 84000 in number, in dif¬ 
ferent parts of hb empire to popularize Buddhism in 
a much wider area than before. Evidence also shows 
that Atoka attempted to formalize the form of the 
stupi* by decorating it with chhatro, htumlkO and 
l x'dikti or Tailing. 

A question emerges as to why the system of 
worshipping the stupas containing sacred dhdiux became 
popular despite the fact that Buddha himself did not 
favour the idea? What appears ti> be likely ts that 
the Buddhists followed the popular belief based on 
age old tradition of sympathetic magic that any part 
or fragment of a man's body even either its detach¬ 
ment from the original form or its transformation 
continues to maintain inseparable relation with the 
original personality of person to whom it belonged 
once. It is on this account Buddha's mortal remains 
which were deposited, dug and redeposited in stupas 
many a time were believed to represent his physical 
and eternal presence through the stupa where it was 
desposited. This is also confirmed by the Buddhist 
traditions recorded in a later text like 
SaddhiitT7i a pit rida ri ka Surra* a Sanskrit text, com¬ 
piled not later than the third century A_D. 

According to an event narrated in this text, once 
MahSpralibhSvana &xlhisactva T enquired from Buddha 
about the significance of the mystical appearance of 
a stupa. The Load (Bhagavanh thereupon, replied to 
him that in this stupa exists the actual body of one 
substance of a TatMgala {Dutta 19SJ: XIII), The 
Gilgit manuscript also supports a similar idea refer¬ 
ring to the presence of Buddha in a stiipa (Dutta 
1951 XIV), 

3T? g 5* HirafjeRiftt fepi ijtit j' 
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The attempt lo provide a chhatm tr di/talrfr ali 
on the lop of the stupa a!*) araHnns the same idea 
that stupa .'r with relics were built to serve as lasting 
symbols of living Buddha or other great Buddhist 
monks. The vedikS provided it a specific structural 
personality like that of the chaitya-wkika which 
invariably represented a divine spirit. 

Emperor A&ha seems Lo have inlmduoid some 
new symbols to represent Buddha and events eon- 
netted with his life. From this standpoint, the most 
improve example is his pillar at Sumach with its 
liofl capital, originally, supporting a dhtimui-chakra 
which not only gave it the character of a chakmdhviijti + 
but also symbolized the Buddha delivering his first 
sermon at Mfgodilva (pi. I). The four lion* supporting 
the wheel served only as pedestal or throne in 
conformity with the idea} of chahmwtht This b also 
confirmed by a Blurb u I icM where similar pillar 
with fhakru at top has in its capital figures of deer 
and not the lions. In a Sanchi sculpture, the deer 
ait depicted just below the pillar (pfc. II and 111) 

Perhaps, Atoka himself was responsible for inventing 
the concept of (his memorial pillar, for it wm also 
he who iniioduoed many kinds of spectacles for the 
propagation of dhcimta in torms of dramatic perform¬ 
ances, thereby, turning the bhen-ghosn faimuunarmcm 
for holding dramatic visuals) lo tlhamuj-ghosti (propa¬ 
gation of lbe law) (Jodii \ f m. 16). Hk fourth Rock 
Edict expresses these shows more precisely as: lAmftna 
dasanWmsti-dasmH agikhandSm-cha-aMm driven rupth 
dasayiptH i.c + views of celestial mansions or cans, 
celestial elephants, Columns {skattdha or skambha) of 
light and other divine forms (were arranged to be 
shown by Privation, the Beloved of the gods), 
Many of these divine spectacles find expression in the 
post-Maury an art especially in early Buddhist archi¬ 
tecture the mdhantw devasahfiM (cdcsiiaJ hall) in 
Bharhut rail (PI. IV); divine elephant in depiction of 
M3yS s s dream (pL V) or elsewhere as a symbolic 
Ttpresentation of Bixlhisattva (Pi. VT) and flaming 
pillar m Amuravati sculpture (PL VII) or Chakrtaihvaja 
symboliziog Buddha expounding Dharma at Mfgadilva 
in Sanchi and Bharhut reliefs, A notable symbol not 
mentioned in A^)kan edicl under reference fe, however* 
the Buddha-ptf da or fort-print of Buddha which is 
used in the early Buddhist art especially that of 
Amamvati to indicate the invisible presence of the 
Master, f n fact, this is the first attempt in depict 
Buddha in human form through |ihe carved impres¬ 
sion of Teet (PL VUI} t 

Due to socio-cultural and other reasons, by about 
the beginning of Christian era and more vigorously 
in the subsequent centuries, the growth of Buddhism 
underwent a process of change, philosophically and 


artistically. These change were mainly responsible for 
the innovation and popularization of Buddha depiction 
in human form and modification in the corresponding 
aspects of the faith. 

The origin of Buddhas sculpture in human form 
itself is a much debated subject. There are scholars 
who fed that it originated in Ganrfhfra while others 
suggest Mathura u the plan: of its origin. In our 
view, the production of Buddha's figure in human 
form, in these two distant areas, appear* lo have been 
attempted almost simultmxiu&ly and independently, 
without any conceptual burrowing* from each other. 
But, what seems to be certain is that the idea to have 
an image of hu manize d Buddha, had the sectarian 
support of a section probably of the SajvZstiv&da 
school of Buddhism. 

In this connection, we proper to draw the 
attention of an historians to some data associated with 
this subject in Aiokdtvaddn^ an early Sanskrit text 
of Sarv5stivida origin which is vitally significant to 
understand the measures taken to justify Czeatkn of 
Lhc anthropomorphic image of Buddha and populari¬ 
zation of its worship. The material under reference 
is preserved in FamiupmdMtmddM (Episode of 
the Clift of DieiX which itself is a part of A^akSvudmtL 
(Vakfya I'm 216 IT; Mukhopadbyaya m*: I ff) and 
feems to have been composed in Mathura itelf as 
it is basically cutmeetcd with that town and its 
famous Buddhist monk Upagnpu, believed lo be a 
con Jem pimiry of A^oka, 

Wh ni h important for us in this Avadana is the 
story of Upagupta who is seated to have converted 
A&ia to Buddhism. According to die text* Upjsgupto 
w as yvsungesl child of a Gaedhika (scent-dealer) 
named Gupta in the dty of Mathura. He was 
ordained into Buddhism by a learned monk named 
Sihavira S^naiiivlsj and he attained arftatw (stage of 
an arhatf in a short period. He was so important 
as a monk that he has been styled its a Buddha 
without titkihatfas (aiakshanako-Buddha), His birth 
at Mathura was stated to have been predicted by ito 
less a person ihati Buddha himself when the latter 
visited the town of Mathura, 

Upagupta is also said to have subjugated M3ru 
like the founder of Buddhism, The detail* of Lhc 
main part of the episode arc described in the text 
as under: 

One day when Upogupla was preaching the Law 
amidst a great gathering in (he city of Mathura, 
MSra, the god of Temptation, showered strings of 
pearls amongst the assembled people to divert their 
attention, As a result, none could reaLire the Tank 
Next day too, during his discourse there was again 
a rain of gold and real pearls, Upaguptas preaching 
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remained effectless. On the third day when Upagtipta 
began to expound the Dharma, Mira caused celestial 
damsels Id appear there and to sing and dance with 
the playing of divine instruments, Consequently, the 
audience felt attracted towards the heavenly nymphs 
and their celestial music, Mara was delighted at this 
sight and placed a flower-garland around the head 
of Slhavira Updgupto. Thereupon, Lhe great monk 
thought of subjugating Mira and created a flower 
garland out of the skeletons of a snake, a dog and 
a man. The garland was put around tbc head of 
Mftra who on wearing it found that instead of 
garland there wore skeletons of snake, dog and man 
tied to his bead, neck and ears, Mira tried to remove 
the bones from his body but did not succeed. He 
then Hew up into the sky and sought the help of 
tbc gods like lodn, Rudra, Vishnu (Upeadra), Yama, 
Vanina and other divinities* Ind they expressed their 
helplessness in the matter. Lastly, For Ids relief, he 
approached firahm! who advised him to resort to 
Upagtipta to qukkiy attain the deliverance. Mira then 
realized the greatness of Buddha as expressed in the 
following verses: 

$ro f^n*rci — 

mm ?rc* fii®pn*ifo mm 1 
as* 5 u m11 

*) *ijq»P«KaiP'r*p 13 ^'0 11 


Consequently, with a feeling of deep repentance, 
Mara prostrated at the feet of Venerable Upagupta 
and requested for the removal of the skeletal fetters 
from his body. The great Monk agreed to do so cm 
the conditions that thereafter Mira would not disturb 
tbc Bhikshus and he would abo show to Upagupta 
the human form of Buddha, as Lhe monk had seen 
only dhamitfkihii {body of essence) of Buddha and 
not hk mpak&yn (physical form) 

=r r i 

irft tc ^ fem \ 


MSra agreed id obey lhe commands or Upagupta 
to assume the form of *h««tHha hut warned the Mtmk 
that he would not pay any respect to the Grid of 
Temptation (Mara) in his form as Buddha, for that 
would destroy (burn) bun as be has no powers 
(capacity) to accept the homage which is actually 
intended for Buddha: 


* UWHf'MI 5lt II WO U 


fts 

anjflft d^ifr i totR 

ft a* * TOT 

*rTOlft dPf 3ftRTfflftrT M WII 

ix, “Mira, having seen that a disciple of Tath&gala 
is mote powerful than Brahma, the god of creation, 
exposed his respect in the following terms: 'Who 
could measure the power of Buddha? If be wanted 
to vent His anger on me, what could He not do? 
It was His piety that the Great Compassionate One, 
did not vent His anger on me. It is only today (hat 
1 know Tath3gala, the Great, Perfect, Compassionate 
One, the Great Fulfilled Benevolent One, who has 
attained the true deliverance. The ignorance blinded 
me. In all lhe places, I molested Him. Nevertheless, 
lhe Benevolent Buddha, the Compassionate and the 
Righteous One, never addressed me harsh words". 


*R*I (Jilt *lft 

ftift 3JSit HfawiddSH I 

*M>4i«P)dteRl =1 t IV' I 


The God of Temptation (Kfrna-dMiupati) (lien 
disappeared and reappeared shortly in the garb of 
Buddha as an actor with thirty-two signs of a great 
man from a forest. It was most pleasing to the eyes 
and looked like a brilliantly produced (coloured) 
painting, drawing on a cloth showing Buddha with 
a halo accompanied by ^LradvaUputra (SaripuEfa), 
Muudgaly^yapa, Ananda (behind), MahKnunimas like 
Mahlkafyapa, Aniruddha. SubhUli, etc., together with 
scores of monks. The actual text is as follows: 

^3T *12 

WiW(iHi»-IWN*fi I fk _ 
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mm 1 
mi - 

^UT^H ?K5taW 11 *1 n 


m o4ny hi Hl^dH^+bqiofe »rofi 

qr?3 4qfov«Nd<?|tp gnmiit 

44^<NHI*?UJMI4H ^6dSt|!^UfnrfflT^? 

^71553^ Tgrfg ^ i Wy i r^i^if^^^ 

9 *U5m!qT4«ll $q[U4|f^ft*ffa 

^qjTRjfi^l JTP: MHW i 

Seeing ihis pleasant spectacle, L’patgupia was shrilled 
and got up with folded hands to pay homage and 
then he also condemned the impermanent nature of 
things Which destroys the fupa, including even that 
of Buddha. The AuiMrki beautifully describes the 
majestic form of Buddha bearing a golden lustre as 
seen by Upagupta which was full of grace and 
spotless beauty looking Like a flower-garden, having 
the calm of the ocean and gait of a lion. 

Cf, ^ ^1 HUM1W*FIT: 

AW ^ HTTd^mf q*qp?|ft gftfflUM : I * 
WJfil ffrmfa f^ l d l d — 3Uf| JtqjflHT 

i n«-ii ? 

'^Mi^vraHra ft aqur 

^F=?n ^tCRpt Eft fyuoui ^lErfEfpR | 

JT|**I[3C| f^VTtqi 3|? ?J«1 

ipqi dftt+’M I I U¥ M 

LJpugupfa. fed mg tilt presence of the Lord 
Buddha, forgot that It was an illusion and prostrated 
tike a fallen trunk of a tree in front of the figure 
of Buddha, When Mira reminded him of his 
promise the monk said that he had paid L rnage to 
Buddha and not to MSra, although be knew that the 


Blessed One wa no more. The monk, further, told 
that when people worship earthen images, they actuallv 
bow to Ihc god T represented by the icons and not 
earthen form itself „ and his action, therefore, was 
similar only la this kind of worship and that he 
detested (even) the thought of Mira and had* in fact* 
bowed only to Sugata or Buddha ( visible through 
body of MAra). 


=PFq*retf5rai nuen 

rqspui^fiCT 1 

qpm^-fifrqgncRtsraiinon 

Mira then came in his actual form and invited 
people to Listen to Upagupia’s discount. 

It k necessary to assess the contents of the 
AvadJfui Ln the Light of known facts of history. 
During the third century B.C., Upagupia might have 
been a historical personality who might have inter¬ 
preted the Law qf Buddha in one or the other way- 
but the story of subjugation of Mira by Upagupta 
appears to have been an addition made deliberately 
by Ibe followers of Sarv&stivftda Sect to introduce and 
justify the worship of Buddhas re pr es e ntation m 
anthropomorphk form. This is evident from Upa- 
gupta's reference to the prevailing worship of earthen 
images of various deities. The need of such an action 
was most probably fdt at Mathura by Sarvastivadiai. 
Most probably A^agbosha, the carlksl Buddhist poet 
in Sanskrit, t he author of AiokfradMna for il 

laities to a great extent with the cunirnts of Af\ agexha's 
Sutrtlfunkdra even in the translated form. Therefore, 
Afragk^hn, who seems to be leader of such a 
movement may have given to the events connected 
with ibe life of Upagupta a mythological colour in 
a poetical Language On account of the mounting 
pressure of Bhakti movement in Mathura and else¬ 
where as the Amd3na dearly mentions that even 
with slightest Bhakti it k possible to attain nin&na. 

hRH'M* <MhwGhi 

*a»q i fo m HfrWdft qftqat PHfrw»g«i ... 

.. i M 11 > 

In the great Buddhist Co uncil held uikIlt the patronage 
of Kanbhka (I) at Kundalj-Vana MahS vihilra with 
which A£vagofiha was also associated a$ its Vice- 
President, perhaps* approved the idea to introduce the 
worship of ihc representation of Buddha in human 
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form, 

A similar trdditiofi about Biiddha figure painted 
on the bask of hi$ shadow on g doth at the instance 
of BtmbLs^ra during Master's life time in 
Rudrty-ar&vadana (part of DwySvadtoa} also confirms 
the existence of a movement to propagate the worship 
of Buddha's sculpture in human form. 

It is due to £his reason that early anthropomor¬ 
phic depictions of Buddha are available both in 
Mathura and Gandh&ra at the same time. The spread 
of thfe movement tn important Buddhist centres in 
Madyade£a is further attested to by records of monk 
Bala and nun Buddhamiiril Inscribed around the earlv 
jrare of Kanishka reign at Samath, Kau^mbi 
and Sr^vj^I which refer to the insUtUaUoti of BcxUikattva 
images (Sircar 1965: 135^J7\ 144-45), although similar 
to the representations of Buddha, The only exception 
in this regard is the inscribed but undated Buddha 
image fnim Anyot (Mathura) which is stylistically 


ascribed to the period of Kanishka I, 

What we intend lo emphasize is that through the 
episodes Like the one of Up^gupta and Mira pre¬ 
sented in the ASokftvadllm, the Buddhists of the 
Sarvfistivada school attempted to project the impor¬ 
tance of Buddha's Rupak&yt i to incorporate the ideals 
of Bhakti in the concept which had already become 
an integral part of Buddhism by Kushan times, [n 
this. episode, even the Mlr^ the enemy of Buddha 
in a way b utilized for a noble cause generating an 
intense devotion to the Blessed One, This, the narration 
of such storks amongst the public by Dharmfl- 
Bhlttakas (narrators of Dfranna) and efforts made by 
monks like Bala in setting-up the Buddhas images 
under the name of Bodhkattva may have convinced 
to g large extent orthodox Buddhist of Ganga- 
Yamtina region to accept Buddha's representation in 
hitman form as an object of worship Eo achieve 
heaven, material well-being, supreme knowledge and 
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The Role of Computer 
in Archaeology 

aparna sen gupta* 


Any study whose concepts me rooted in facts obtained 
from biosphere and which requires specialized techniques 
for a thorough examination and investigation of these 
facts, must justifiably belong lo the class of science. At- 
chacoiogv, says Graham Bradc-Birks, is tho science- of 
man s past. According to Jason Smith, archaeology today 
has hw fflne as much an interdisciplinary science as it is 
a science unlo itself. On the other hand, in the opinion 
of Glyo Daniel, archaeology cannot rightly be called a 
science ncr a science cither. It is merely a technique 
for fact ual analysis of materials unearthed of man s past 
and serves as substruction for reconstruction of history. 
If the consensus is to treat archaeology as a branch of 
science, then it is a moot point that no aspect of science 
can be studied as an isolated subject. And to be able to 
grasp the true nature of a scientific subject the student 
must have some understanding of allied subjects which 
assist in enriching his knowledge about that particular area 
of science. Such subjects arc denoted by the term ‘inter- 
disciplines’. To be more precise, the study of interdisci¬ 
plinary subjects provide the necessary background for a 
complete understanding of any branch of learning, 
whether it be arts, sciences or humanities. The point here 
is to what extent can an interdisciplinary science aid in 
the interpretation of archaeological studies and simplify 
its processing, A tool that achieves this objective (and 
much more besides) is the computer, an electronic w izard 
that solves several ifsucs besides those that are addressed 
to it. 

Before expanding on the several tasks that a computer 
«m perform in the area of archaeology, it is of import 
10 find out what precisely »S the intended goal of an 
archaeologist. 


* Ob &di!Of. Puminavo, Arch»«jkigkal Survey of India, Jsnpath, 

New Delhi. 


Archaeologists excavate the material remains of past 
cultures and. by studying the evidence gathered by this 
exercise, they attempt to recreate the history of man from 
his earliest past, and so determine the nature of cultural 
systems at different limes and places. In recent years 
archaeologists have realized the value of working together 
with scholars from other scientific disciplines such as 
geology, paleontology, climatology and so on. This 
enables the archeologist to get a fuller picture of the 
culture he is trying to understand. 

An important aspect of archaeological operations is 
the classification of materials obtained from the excavation 
Of places, tended ‘sites'. Based on such classifications, 
theories are formulated about how man lived in the past. 
One of the essential characteristics of Mich classification 
is the grouping of the material remains of various types 
such as classes, kinds, modes, schools, cultural periods, re¬ 
gions, etc. This is important in order to impart coherence 
to the data that arc often multifarious in content, and 
whkh must be organized according to a pattern to enable 
the archaeologist lo draw conclusions from, I here are 
manv ways in which this information cun best be 
recorded, stored and tlrtaim inatid One method is lo break 
up this data into smaller groups, each possessing attributes 
common to all members of that group. Most archaeo¬ 
logical constructs are founded on the study of such groups. 
It is here that the computer has an important role to play. 
Computer-oriented research in archaeoiegy is a recent 
development and its popularity is gaining ground rapidly, 
This is because the computer opens up new areas of 
studies which the student of archaeology had hitherto 
thought unattainable. The computer’s memory or storage 
bank constitutes an infinitely more reliable repository than 
the human memory both in respect of accuracy and the 
amount of udonnaikin it can store. This is an i mm ense 
divantugc »v> nrid^ri n g ibe corpus of often unrelated data 
that an archaeologist has to sift and collate for arriving 
at logical conclusions. 
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The principal purpose of a computer in any situation 
is to record, store, retrieve and pro ce ss large quantities of 
informaJkjii. In essence, tie computer s role consists in 
organizing any data and making sense out of it. 
Information retrieved during the course of excavations 
form a kind of jigsaw puttie that needs to be uncoiled 
and a pattern produced of the finds obtained. For instance, 
when an item of artifact has to be analysed or a site has 
to be dated, it is necessary to relate the information to 
that obtained from other sites and other similar artifacts, 
For instance, previously artifacts were studied as isolated 
subjects; they were classified according to types and were 
sought id be described in relation to tte regions and other 
associated assemblages. Now there is a swing towards new 
methods and approaches and a reassessment of the goals 
that need to be achieved. With the advancements in 
related fields archocologisis have recognized the need to 
broaden their vision and utilize the services of savants 
from all these fields to bring forth an integrated view of 
cultures as functional wholes rather than & mere 
sequences of artifacts, trails or a&< mblages. 

More than the data however, the archaeologies 
involvement in collecting and the interpretative tech¬ 
niques be applies are of primary importance. Admittedly, 
the computer tightens his work immensely. It prepares 
lists of various kinds of sites, of artifacts, of bibliographic 
cal sources with great speed and accomplishes mmlations 
between the variety of finds unearthed. 

But the computer has no brain and therefore cannot 
think. Therefore, in order lo give satisfactory results the 
information entered must be consistent arid questions 
addressed to it must be logical; only then ran logical and 
correct results lx obtained from it. Further, the computer 
cannot detext crroi* in legk, it can only check error* in 
syntax. Hence, if the mformation is entered wrongly the 
result will aLso be meaningless. There must also be no 
confusion regarding the data fed in. Unlike manna] 
recording, computerization requires that the data be 
entered in a precise manner. Thu% for instance, if entries 
are bring made, from all sites, of a particular type of 
pottery, each time the type occurs it nuts! be put in the 
exact sequence (NBFW). Supposing the pottery type to 
be Northern Mack Pdishcd Ware, with the first letter of 
ail the words in capital, it must be so each lime, When 
a retrieval of this kind of pottery is required, the question 
will be pul in a manner 90 that this particular information 
Is accessed. If we enter this same detail differently at 
different times, there must be as many questions addressed 
to the computer. This quite defeats the purpose of com¬ 
puterization which k to hasten sorting and listing of 
multiple data types, 

Most archaeological finds have a series of attributes, 
each of which may have similarity with like finds from 
another site. These attributes have to bt sorted and listed 


for comparative searches at a future dale, Attempted 
manually the listing would require describing the items 
in tbdx full forms. The task can be both tedious and time 
consuming. Computerization of the same information 
comisijs in tabulating them in a specialized and analytical 
language or codes. The codes may be presented in any 
manner, as a combination of letter*, digits or assorted 
form, The information thus entered comprise* whal is 
called a file of date. In the computer $ memory each kind 
of iuforniation is stored in a partic ular way. Thus similar 
features of various items get clubbed together and when 
a list of a particular feature of oil the items b required, 
a question b addressed to the machine whereby such a 
list is made available in a split second. This action, called 
selective retrieval, saves many hours of search through all 
the sites that would otherwise become inevitable. Let ds 
take a tingle example. For instance, in the case of artifacts 
these attributes are generally size, raw material, type. 
decnration > etc. Ehit how an item is described has a grear 
bearing on the conclusions that can be drawn from its 
attributes. Two people might stress two different aspects 
of the same ncm and so give Hk to two entirely different 
theories. Theories are buUt on those aspects that arc 
prominent, and two individuals may give prominence to 
divergent aspects of an item leading to two different 
conclusion*. Ftx example two people given a hoard of 
the same punch - marked coins might give prominence to 
two different aspects of the coins - one to the location 
of their find and the other 10 the legends on them - 
depending on what inference cadi is trying to make of 
these coin*, With a computer there b scarcely a chance 
for confutioci as it will merely examine the attributes and 
slot them in their appropriate places. But as stated earlier, 
the manner of putting in the data must be consistent for 
foolproof inferences to be made. 

What has been noted above refers to simple 
recording, storing and retrieval of data. More often the 
computer achieves tasks of a complex nature. For, ar¬ 
chaeological information needs to be processed and 
Statistical analyses have lo be male to form ideas of 
cultural patterns at different points of time. To achieve 
this single objective, the archaeologist would hare to take 
recourse to multiple activities for a dear cut presentation 
of several types of details from hundreds of sates, such 
os making diverse indexes of site attributes, photographs, 
charting maps of tiles and so on. In the process, sometimes 
important details may very easily escape the memory of 
the person jtfiing them, The problems do not end here. 
After recording details, the next step is 10 sort the 
voluminous date for obtaining a dear picture of 
detail. It is obvious that if the process has to be repeated 
for numerous sites, the exercise becomes sheer drudgery* 
while the results obtained are likely to be inaccurate as 
well as incomplete at places. The potential of a computer' 
tn such a situation can be easily realized. 
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Id applying the computer for any job it is necessary 
to write what is called a program. The efficiency and 
effective use of the computer depends upon the quality 
of the programs used - both in terms of design and 
instructions. A computer program is a series of statements 
written in a particular sequence for producing exactly the 
kind of result that one wants from the fide of information 
stored inside it, A program drawn out to meet the needs 
of a particular problem is called a software or package. 
There is as ytt no special package in the market for ar¬ 
chaeological data in the sense of a repress ntative software 
that would cater to any and every kind of archaeological 
problem, as also organize the great variety of items 
obtained. Each problem is unique and the program 
written for it has to be so oriented (ha l it answers all the 
possible questions that are put to ii. But there docs exist 
software in allied fields such as the natural and social 
sciences that can be used in archaeology for statistical and 
analytical work. But archaeological data also comprises 
details for which quantitative analyses are not appropriate, 
These deal with objects of art such as monuments, 
sculptures and even inscriptions. Yet here too the 
computer can serve a useful purpose in preparing an array 
of attributes that am ultimately be sorted in the same 
manner as artifacts and conclusions arrived at thill help 
interpretations, 

I will now discuss certain areas where the computer 
is being used in making a variety of deductions. 

An important operation which plays a significant role 
in the archaeologist’s task of tracking man'?? past is the 
decipherment of ancient writings. While advances in this 
area had already been made using other scientific 
techniques, much before the computer's ability was 
recognised, the Computer’s entry into the field made it 
possible For large-scale employment of statistical methods. 

The computer was applied cautiously, on an 
experimental bask, at the USSR Academy of Sciences, 
where it was used to interpret the Maya hieroglyphic texts. 
However, Maya writing had been deciphered earlier by, 
what in computer jargon is called, ’manual' methods. The 
purpose of using the computer for obtaining results that 
were already In evidence, was to verify the machine's 
ability to solve such complex problems. The manual 
results were, therefore used as control. 

In the computation of undedphered scripts, the first 
requisite k the preparation of a concordance of s%n- 
occuotDces and tabulation of frequencies of signs and 
symbols occurring in the text. 

Is the experiment carried out at the Academy of 
Sconces, the goal was tu establish a relationship between 
the words of the lexicon and the texts, and of determining 
the meaning of the hieroglyphs, A scries of operations 
were undertaken. The frequency of The syllables were 
compared with the frequencies of the symbols in the test, 


and lists were made of words matching w ith the meanings- 
For hieroglyph as related to drawings a list of synonyms 
were prepared and the one that appeared most accurate 
was chosen, 

As evident from the nature of the operations 
undertaken, the informal ion compiled was enormous. The 
data, when processed, gave the same results as that shown 
by the nuimiaJ methods. In other words, it yielded no new 
fads. While this might, at face value, be taken m a point 
unfavorable to the machine's ability, in actual truth, the 
results of the experiment confirm the view that computer 
technology can be employed successfully in analysing 
ancient scripts, 

Nearer home, attempts were maic Eo interpret the 
Indus Script. The method was developed at the Computer 
Center of the Cdlcgc of Engineering. Guindy, Madras, 
and the computer used was the IBM 1630 Mode! IT 
Electronic Digital Computer, For ty pesetting of the script 
and printing of the texts and eonconianoes, a more so¬ 
phisticated computer had to be used. This was marit* 
available at the National Center for Software Develop¬ 
ment and Computing Technique (NCSDCf) at TIER. 
Bombay. 

The analysis was conducted in several stages. For the 
first stage of the work, that of preparing sign - 
concordance* distribution charts were drawn tabulating 
the frequencies of ritewke and type wise occurrences of 
inscribed objects and positional frequency of signs and 
slgn-combtnatiois. For the statistical part of lhe analysis* 
inscriptions on seals, sewings, graffiti and other 
miscellaneous objects such as bronze weapons, dice, 
cupper tablets, etc,, were compiled as lines of tract 

Each Line of a data had three constituents - a 
sequence number, a background data consisting of the 
various factors relevant to the daln, namely, the site, the 
location of the object within the site, the type of the 
object, associated ‘field symbols 1 found on the object (eg. 
< U™sd«\ 'Humped Bull'), the number of inscribed sides, 
the number of inscribed lines, and the length and direction 
of each line-the latter has generally been found earlier 
to run from right lo left. 

The sign were coded as a series of 3—digit numbers, 
lines of text being arranged in the sequence of these 
numbers. Since the script is not a deciphered one, it was 
immaterial whM the original direction of writing was. 
Therefore, in the coded texE the lines run from left to 
right. One fine of text comprises a 6-digit sequences 
number, 14-digit background data and a 45-digit text 
{Ooh 21-80.) Input cards were Hist sorted according to 
a decided pattern, from these then output cards were 
prepared, whence the signs were rearranged in a specific 
order with reference to their sequence numbers. {In 
general, all sorting was done in an ascending order of 
numerical sequence)* 
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In Older to read ibe data, the different sign were 
sorted repeatedly, and tables prepared of signs immedi¬ 
ately preceding and succeeding each sign, both in a 
numerical sequence. 

The script did contain not only single signs, but 
paired as well as combinations of pairs. All these were 
treated in a si mil ar manner as with the individual signs. 
Tabk* were also prepared of the positional frequencies 
of signs which migfrl give a doe to the probable nature 
of the language. 

Although the cxi*t nature of the text could not be 
deduced immediately ft™ the iollioJ experimcnls. it 
provided valuable guidelines for future tests to be carried 
out along these lines. 

The pnrp«£ of the experiment with the Indus, Script 
was to find out the frequencies of the various signs 
embedded in the text. The results of the experiment 
showed that only a handful of signs, out of nearly 40G, 
occurred most frequently, leading to the concluuon that 
they probably formed the core of (be script Figures 1- 
4 illustrate some of the operations carried out on this script 
and a sample output of the concordance and text. 

An area where the computer has made great strides 
b in graphic*, Computer graphics means presenting a 
pictorial output of information basically statistical or 
mathematical in Content The illustration may be in the 
form of a map, a picture or a graph. 

As in an or dinar y graph, the data is plotted along 
the X-Y coordinates. For thb a mechanical drawing 
device, called a plotter, b used to describe the picture that 
has to be displayed. Plotter* are of two main types, the 
drum plotter, in which the pen moves only on ooc axis 
and the paper has lo be rotated for the ciher axis; the 
second b the flatbed plotter which moves on both axes. 
The display obtained by a plotter can be altered as desired 
- for mating additions, deletion*, or rotated to give a 5- 
dimentkmal effect. 

There are several applications of graphics in 
archaeology, such as in drawing of artifact shapes and 
several kinds of distribution charts like rite distribution, 
map-base illustration, contour maps and so on, Lei us lake 
a single example, that of artifact shapes. Graphics can 
greatly assist in forming an idea of successive paltcraings 
of behaviour that were responsible for giving n particular 
shaped rim to a vessel, ami show bow this run changed 


witb change in the different cultural period*. The use 
of graphics allows manipulating this data : in various 
way*, viz., enlarging nr contracting iho picture Of 
obtaining rimultaneotis -display of different kinds of rims 
for comparison. In the same artifact distribution 

within a particular site can lx studied by plotting the 
attributes of an artefact like raw material., technique and 
morphological characteristics. Discrete groups of the same 
artifact are thus formed bused on these attribute. Several 
conclusions can be drawn from this. For instance, the raw 
ovalrrinJ might belong to ooe period, while the technique 
may bdoug to mother, wbkh would mean that there was 
an overlapping of two cultural periods. In other wwk, 
the particular type of artifact probably comes from a 
transitory period when there was nos much change in the 
raw material which, perhaps esme from a single source. 
Such an experiment was carried out by the IBM in l^L 
They conducted a project to record vessel shape and 
decoration of about 2000 Egyptian vessels in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Alt in. New York. 

There are a great number of prepared package fw 
conducting computer- graphics surveys, but there have to 
be tested first as graphics require precision. 

The ability of a computerized input to adjust m 
changes in iMormatiuu is one of its great advantages. 
Whereas a book or ankle is static, a computer daus-biac 
can be continuously expanded to incorporate new 
information a* and when they become available, Newly 
discovered artifacts can be slotted into their appropriate 
places. 

Finally,, a word of caution seems appropriate, u u* 
results obtained from a computer are accepted uncritically 
it would defeat the objective of the archaeologist- For. 
the results obtained from a computer are only as gP™ 
as the evidence upon which they are based. Their grcai 
advantage, apart from savii^ time, is to enable the 
archaeologists to arrive si quicker and surer hypotheses 
that would othcrwbe depend largely on intuition. Above 
all, a computer analysis on lake a lot of confusing tkutl^ 
into account and wc tgh them consi^entiy without the pre¬ 
conceived notions of any arehaeoipgist. But, the arcbac- 
□legist must remain the final judge r of the findings and 
their organization into the computer must be checked 
often for the results produced to be accurate and 
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TABLE OF DISTRIBUTION OF INSCRIBED OBJECTS ACCORDING 

TO SITE AND TYPE 


FREQUENCY RANGE 

NO, OF SIGNS TOTAL SIGN 

OCCURRENCES 

PER CENT 
(OF TOTAL 

OCCURRENCES) 

1000 or more 

1 

1395 

HUB 

999-300 

1 

549 

4J85 

499-100 

31 

6344 

47.44 

99-50 

34 

m 

17.81 

49-10 

86 

1SB 

13.71 

9-2 

152 

658 

4.92 

Only once 

U2 

112 

084 

Total 

417 

13372 

100.00 


SITES 




OBJECT TYPES' 



TOTAL 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Mohccrjodaio 

1232 

119 


13 

135 

5 

28 

8 

1540 

Horappa 

350 

288 

272 

64 


3 

1 

7 

985 

Chanhudaro 

58 

3 


4 


1 



66 

LothaJ 

89 

75 


1 





165 

Kalihangan 

56 

21 


20 


2 



99 

la 

Other sites 

13 

4 


17 





34 

West Asian 









17 

Finds 

16 

1 







TOTAL 

1814 

511 

272 

U9 

05 

11 

29 

15 

2906 


Fig. IA - 

'Note : The type codes rtpreseni: (1) seals, (2) scalings, (3) miniature stone, terracotta or faience tablets* (4) pottery 
graffiti, (S> copper tablets, (6) bronze implements, 0 ivory or bone reds and (9) miscellaneous inscribed 
objects. 
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POSITION 

NO. OF SIGNS 

TOTAL FREQUENCY 


Solus 

88 

190 


Initial 

290 

3010 


Medial 

286 

7196 


Final 

173 

2976 


Total 

417* 

0372 



* A sign can occur in more than one position 


Fig, IB - TABLE OF FOSmONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SIGNS WITH RESPECT TO LINES OF TEXT 
A sing can occur in four possible positions, viz. solus (one sign constituting the whole Line), initial, medial or Final, 


1-4 5 

6 

7-8 


9 

10 

2405 1 

1 

m 


0 

i UMWi 


2 

oo 


1 

2 


3 

00 


2 

0 

mm /¥ 






WQ 


4 

00 


0 

1 »00 


5 

00 


0 

3 <K> 


6 

00 


a 

9 % 

Explanations: 

COL. NO. 

DESCRIPTION 


CODE 

KEY 

1-4 

Tent number 


2405 


FEM 405* 

5 

Type 


1 


Seal 

6 

Side number 


1-6 


Sides 1 to 6 

7-8 

Field symbol 


01 


Unicom (on side 1) 




00 


Nil (cm other sides) 

9 

Line number 


0 


Only line (on sides L 3-6) 




1 


First line (on side 2) 




2 


Second line (on side 2) 

10 

Direction of writing 


1 


Right to left 




2 


Left to right 




3 


Only sign in the line 




9 


Doubtful 


Notes The symbol ^ indicates illegible or lost passages with one or more signs. Hie line of text on the 
-■sixth side is wholly illegible, but included as other lines of the same ceil me legible. 
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* FEM 405: EJJd. Mack ay, Further Excavation at Mobenjodaro, Delhi, 

Fig. 2: A specimen parage from the Text (2405) 

Sometimes seals are found inscribed not only on one or both the flat faces but also on the edges (eg, 2405), 
Each such inscribed surface is regarded as a "side' of the inscribed object in question, 

MOHENIODARO 





1067 

100101 

'*❖1* 

1068 

100101 

tmtMT 

1069 

100101 

Atff 

1070 

100101 

■i* 

1071 

100101 

Tmwo 

1072 

100101 

*VJK)DMi 

1073 

100109 

tiui* 

1074 

100101 

u:x m # 

1075 

100101 


1076 

100101 

fin"® 

1077 

100101 

uuoorwem 

1078 

100101 


1079 

100101 

ft 3 a a ii"® 

1080 

100101 

T®9®"0 

1081 

100101 

um«UT6ir 

1082 

100101 U 

rintr* 

1083 

100101 I ill 

, VKK 

1084 

looioi T I 

A®** 

108S 

100101 


1086 

100101 

\JK n 0 
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1087 

100101 

intmniftS'TtfEiii 

1088 

100101 

t ft ft 

1089 

100101 

UUMft' t 

1090 

100101 

riuisfi 

1091 

100101 


1092 

100101 

U)iii»U’fW 

1093 

100113 

ft 


25 

u@u 


31 

uu 

1094 

100101 

t III W ft T "❖ 

u ® ft m 

1095 

100101 

10% 

100101 

NDCft"<S» 


CONCORDANCE 


4712 

00 

lift 

3307 

00 

Mtrrr 

1370 

00 

USUIft 

4683 

10 

VII 


20 

UI 

4500 

10 

IllifiT’ 


20 

IIII 

4482 

10 

III if 


20 

IIII 

4486 

10 

III if 

1309 

20 

IIII 

HIT III 

00 
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4118 

00 


2424 

00 


4375 

10 

ur r "❖ 


20 

UNI 

2229 

10 

iftli 


20 


2109 

00 

»/r4#i 

8006 

00 

\j»r 

4717 

10 

i /1 hi’ 


20 

iiiiwor 

4595 

10 

mt ii 


20 

U III 

4348 

10 

lUt/IaS 


20 

Ull 

9701 

10 

*9* 


20 



30 

s*/u*s 

2690 

01 

\j®m\snn »» 


02 

m 

1012 

01 

ue mxjutiw 


02 
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A SPECIMEN OF CODED LINES OF TEXT (INPUT DATA) 


1-6 

7-8 

9-11 

12 

13 

14-16 

17-18 

19-20 

ZL-8D 



100102 

23 

-03 

1 

3 

SOI 

05 

04 

000 125 

131 


100101 

23 

-03 

1 

1 

501 

01 

01 

346 008 

147 



Col. No, 

Data 

Code 

Key 

1 

Site 

1 

Mohenjodaro (Marshall) 

2-4 

Object Number 

001 

Marshall (1931) Seal No, 1 

5 

Side Dumber 

0 

Only side 

6 

Line Number 

u 

Lina 1 & 2 

7-8 

Location 

23 

Lower city - HR area 

9-11 

Level 

-IB 

3 below surface 

14-16 

Field Symbol 

5D1 

Animal (Unicorn?) facing right (as on 
impression) 

17-18 

Number of positions to the Line 

05, 01 5 positions (one position in *4 

2nd line) 

19-20 

Length of line 

04 

4 signs (extant) in one line l sign in to* 
2 

21-80 

Coded text 

000 

Broken portion of line 1 





















The Legacy of Indus 
Civilization in North India 


JCN. DIKSHIT* 


Since the discovery of the Indus Civilization in 
the 193k which opened a new chapter of India’s past 
and pot hade its antiquity to the 3rd millennium 
B.C., there has been speculation on the extent to 
which this civilization has influenced the Indian 
culture materially and spirili&aJly or tlK second 
urbanization in Gsuiga valley could be a survival or 
revival of Indus urbanism. 

The excavations at Harappa, Mohenpdaro, Chan- 
hudaio, Lot ha!, Surltoiada. Kalibmgan and Banawaii 
revealed the salient features of this civilization in the 
form of a systematic layout of cities, wdl regulated 
drainage system and bathrooms, use of standard sized 
burnt-bricks, steatite seals depicting the animal king¬ 
dom, with pictognphk or ideographic script, animal 
aiyl human terracotta figurines, terracotta cakes, chert 
blades and weights and bronze objEds, The Harappan 
pottery is characterized by a well burnt black pointed 
red ware with distinctive shapes like dish-on»stand, 
cylindrical vase, perforated Jar, goblet, storage Jar etc. 
The general motifs on the pottery are intersecting 
circles, leaf and fish scale patterns and human and 
animal figurines. 

We know for certain that the end of Indus 
civilization was not abrupt and final US thought ear¬ 
lier, but it rolled down and passed on earlier aspects 
to a subsequent culture which could be called Sub- 
Indus Cultures’. The areas like Gujarat and north 
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India prtriuced material to highlight continuity and 
change specially in reconstructing the post Indus 
phase. Even in' nuclear area, new look at Jhukar, 

I hangar and Cemetery H cultures has given a new 
idea of Indus survival (Mughal J®4: 499-503, Dani 
1981: SO). The Indus legacy, if any, has to be under¬ 
stood in the perspective of whal follows during the 
post Indus phase down to the beginning of historical 
period. 

The Maiure Indus phase degenerated into a well 
defined Laic phase which was reflective of changes 
(Dales 196& 98). To be precise this phase marked the 
end of writing, use of weights and measures, ctin- 
Structioo of monumental buildings and idea of town- 
planning but at the same time U followed the 
cultural continuity of Mature Hamppan and its as¬ 
sociated miscellany. The transformation or ptocss of 
degeneration of Harappa culture into poor sub-Indus 
culture in Gujarat and Saurashlra is an accepted 
phenomenon but in Jammu and Kashmir, Haryana, 
Punjab and western Uttar Pradesh this picture hits 
emerged only in the last two three decades (Diksbit 
197U. 123-LB), This phase is identified with the end 
of city life and has been placed at the moment 
somewhere in i flexible time bracket between 19)0 
B.C. and 1200 B.C. 

Against this background the legacy of the Indus 
civilization in the field of material or immaterial 
things handed down from predecessors has teen 
examined, The question comes to mind that what 
happened to the lingering elements of this civilization 
after its cdLapse and in whal way did Indus religion 
and mythology influence the religious ideas and 
mythology oT later Indian culture. It was argued that 
many taler-day Hindu religio-ritualistic practices and 
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spiritual thoughts were derived from Indus dvilka- 
lion, However, there is a school of though! which 
believes that there was A complete break in tradition 
and no continuity of the Lingering elements of the 
Indus dvi I i ration in the contemporary and succeeding 
chiiJcoLithic cultures & seen. We need not agree with 
this, view but a! the same timj? we must examine the 
claim for b^w all the urban trails Of this civilization 
ceased to exist simultaneously with the end of dries. 

O.R. Sharraa claimed from his excavations at 
KjilwtiM (District Allahabad) that the architecture of 
the fortifications and drain al Kausambi was borrowed 
from that of Indus dvilization (Shartna I960). The 
mud packed rctnpart revetted externally with baked 
bricks in the so called English bond in alternate 
combes of headers and stretchers, rectangular lowers 
and underground passage built on corbelled arch are 
significant failures of architecture al KausamU. The 
defences show that in Ihc Tint crnlurits of the first 
millennium B.C., Kausambi developed as a town fully 
equipped for its protection by the magnilident d 
built cm the Harappan pattern. Even the pottery 
obtained from the lowest levels of the defences and 
palace areas was connected with Harappan echo/or 
influence. This statement led us believe the continu¬ 
ity of Harappan tradition in mid Gangs valley where 
the very idea of town life was so far unknown. 

This statement of Shartna was challenged by K.K. 
Sinha, A- Ghosh and also by B.B Lai saying that 
as no burnt brick structure prior to rhe NRFW period 
was noticed in Ganga valley, these defences cannot 
be placed to such an early antiquity. So w% ihe case 
with the pottery from defences which could really lay 
claims to be called Harappan. 

Lai, while reviewing this problem in a Confer¬ 
ence on Harappan Civilisation, was of the view that 
even if the Kausambi fortifications and drains are for 
a while accepted fo have been derived from then 
counterparts at Harappa and Mohenjodaro respec¬ 
tively, one would have still id answer: bow is it that 
only these two isolated features reached Kausambj 
without the brick sires about which tbe Harappan* 
were id meticulous*. He also raised the issue of the 
absence of grkl-patterned town-planning (Ld 1982: 
335-338). We may not emphasize the Harappan brick- 
sizes because along with the standard size, a few 
unconventional brick sizes also continued % one can 
see in the excavations of the Late Harappan riles * 
Hulas, Alamgirptir, Sang hoi and a few others in 
north India Even on Laic Harappan riles the grid 
patterned town planning was a cloned isue, except 
that the houses were bufll on a raked mud platform 
- a concept Harappan* never left even in lim 
imivcment to east or south-east from undear region. 


Hown, one cannot discuss Indus legacy without 
referring the work of A, Ghosh. He has made a 
critical analysis about the survival or revival of the 
Indus urbanism To quote 'Harappan urbanism could 
not have been remotely produced or inspired the his¬ 
torical urtxmkin, for the simple reason dial there is 
no perceptible link between Lbc Harappn and later 
Indian cultures. There are wide gaps, either temporal 
or spatial or both, for any infiltration to have 

possibly taken place. So far as it can be discerned 
at present, the Indian style could not have taken its 
origin before the spread of Sandcriiizarion, when only 
the Great Tradition and the Little Tradition of Indian 
culture met, mixed with and interacted upon each 
Other* (Ghosh 1973: 85). Thapar, while examining the 
distinctive traits of the Indus civilization and the 

salient features of the cultural equipment of other 

contemporary and succeeding dtalocoliihic cultures 
also does not see my continuity from the Indus 
drilizarion (Thapar 1996: 1-4),. Pcfc&ehl, who discussed 
the post-urban Harappan phase b abD of the view 

that the so called 'Second Urhemizalioii 1 of north 
India k not to be seen as a process involving the 
institutions of the Harappan urban phase because it 
Iks well outside this sedo-cultural environment (Possehl 
and Raval 1989: 19). 

Allchins on the other hand are of the opinion 
thaJ Indus religion and mythology haw greatly con¬ 
tributed to the religious ideas and mythology of later 
Indian culture even long after the first cities had 
disappeared (Alkhins 1982). However, to substantiate 
this statement by accrete examples is difOctilL The 
Northern Nuclear Region (Punjab, Han mm and Endo- 
Gangetic divide) forming a continuous geographical 
zone according U> Alkhins provide a continuing 
interaction between the local cultural style and that 
<rf Indus region. However, on examination it was 
noticed that even this process appears to have remained 
confined within the period of decline of this civi¬ 
lization and ixH beyond. 

To quote Gupta 'When an urban culture declines 
with external political interference^ as was the case 
with the Harapp&ns, the cultural items which are 
prone to pcrri&t include baric crafts relating id stone, 
bone and day as well as the knowledge of agricul¬ 
ture and aninuif husbandry, It may also include, in 
some areas at least crafts like metallurgy and glazing 
(faience ]. Bui the most important item which Wc may 
not always be in a position to prove jrcbacolDgically 
save indirect] y p is the preservation of oral traditions' 
(Gupta 1982: 56). However, with the arrival of 
Aryans on Indian scene to isolate oral traditions is 
difficult 
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To underhand the Indus legacy one has to go 
through with tis dispersal. The cultural gamut of the 
m w l rei r region - the Indus Ghaggai Divide - when 
com pared internally revealed regional variations con- 
fOrating Id devolution ary tendencies specially in the 
peripheral region of north India. A very large number 
of sites what are now loosely termed as 'Late Har- 
appan' have been discovered. These sites which formed 
thf disrupted terminal phases nf the culture lost their 
tfntiw. % Harappan. They no doubt yielded distinctive 
Harappan pottery, antiquities and remnants of some 
architectural forms but no town planning nor any 
economic and cultural nucleus.. The Indus script also 
disappeared. 

A survey of some of (he excavated sites and 
other exploratory field data in north India, namely, 
Manda in Jammu and Kashmir; Kolia Nihang Khan, 
Ropar, Chandigarh, Bara, Dher Majra, Sanghol, KaJpa- 
loa, Nagai and Dadheri in Punjab; MilathaJ, Ba- 
nawali, Erilu, Mirra pur, Daulatpur and fihagwanpura 
in Haryana and Alamgiipur, Bargaon and Hulas in 
Uttar Pradesh have provided sufficient material for 
understanding the setilemeni pattern and other social 
and cultural aspects including the chronological frame¬ 
work of the Harappan vis-a-vis Lain Harappan 
cultures. To examine the legacy issue, only such 
features of the newly excavated sales, as are: relevant 
lo the &UG, are being mentioned here: 

Manda, District Akhnoor (Jammu and Kashmir) 

Manda is. Jocaled on the right bank of I he river 
Che rab. The sub period 1A is identified with Har- 
appans living in circular or semi-circular huts, mud 
walled hnma and bouses of baked brick or jelly 
whereas sub period [B is associated with Harappan 
red ware and grey ware of Painted Grey Ware as¬ 
semblage. 

Dadheri, .District Ludhiana (Punjab) 

The excavations at Dadheri reveled a three fold 
sequence of cultures. The sub-period IA is repre¬ 
sented by Late Harappan Culture closely followed by 
sub-period IB having Late Harappan and Painted 
Grey Ware together. 

Nagar and Katpalon, District Jutlundhur (Punjab) 

The lowest Period I of both these sites corre¬ 
sponds to sub-period LB of Dadhm. 

Bhugwunpura, District Kumkshttm (Haryana) 

It revealed a two fold sequence of cultures. In 
sub-period IA, Late Harappaas occupied this place, 
whereas b sub-period 18 arrival of PGW users was 
noticed in \ six Harappan Culture - complex 


Alanigirpur, District Meerut (U,P- J 

The period I has typical Harappan pottery with 
doth impressions on a trough. Two groups of kiln- 
hurat bricks and a short based inscription consisting 
of two characters were found. After a break, the site 
was reoccupiod by PGW users. 

Hulas, District Saharanpur (UJ*.) 

The period 1 yielded Harappan red ware, besides 
the associated non-Harappan red and thick grey 
wares. The complex ts marked by the absence of 
beakers and perforated jars and steatite beads and 
absence of any form of structures except solid mud 
platform and mud walled houses and huts. It has a 
terracotta scaling with three Harappan characters. 

Ambkhen and Bahadarabad, District Saharanpur fUJ’.) 

These two riles which are on Ganga proper also 
form the part of degenerate Harappan gamut. 

The devolution or gradual transformation of the 
Indus civilization from the Mature to the Late is very 
dear from Manda b north to Alamgirpur and Hulas 
in the cast specially b pottery forms and minor 
works of art and craft (Dikshil 1984: 3SL2B), The 
Harappan Cctneterie like R-37 at HarappU, Lethal 
and Kalib&ngan are away from habitations. And so 
was the case with Ropar and Chandigarh. At 
Bhgwanpura, two skeletons tying b north-south 
orientation with heads towards the north, were found 
from the habitation area of sub-period TB. There are 
no funerary goods b the graves (Joriu and Madhu 
Bala 1382: IBS-19S). 

The evidence from Bhagwanpura perhaps presents 
a transition from Bronze Age to Early lion Age as 
noticed in Iran and Soviet Central Asa. However, 
there is no reflection of any Harappan tradition in 
successive cultures — the Pain led Grey Ware or 
Northern Black Polished Ware. 

The Survey revealed that the Indus civilization 
did not die a sudden death with the destruction of 
towns in the central Indus valley and Rajasthan, but 
its elements survived for many centuries even outside 
U*r Indus valley in Saurashtra and Gujarat, north 
Deccan, Malwa. Haryana, Punjab and western Uttar 
Pradcsb (including Bahadarabad and Ambkheri). The 
flaip bracket of the rites from the I me Harappan to 
the inter-locking stage noticed with PGW comes up 
to the threshold of Iron Age. But the long gap 
between the end of Indus dries and the beginning 
of *cond urbanization i.e., the establishment of 
MahOjanapadas has provided a gap of over a thou¬ 
sand years, thereby suggesting no contact with the 
Harappan urban tradition. 
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The legacy of Indus civilization can be seen only 
in the conceptual continuity Midi as represented by 
symbols and motifs on Punch Marked Coins and like 
material including the representation of Siva-PaSupati, 
iittga and mother goddess. However, these are also 
far from convincingly proved (Ghosh 1913: 83). The 
Daimabad bronzes which are outside Harappan cul¬ 
ture context perhaps owe some kind of technological 
survival to Harappans although it is difficult to 
substantiate, 


From the foregoing survey, we may recall that 
much of the discussion centered on views for or 
against continuity bin at the same time il could not 
also be proved that in what form the legacy of the 
Indus civilization continued and survived because in 
all probability this was also the lime of the main 
movement of Indo-Aryans in India. The early Aryan 
society provided a firm hase to the Hindu society, 
in which to separate Aryan and non-Aryan elements 
is not only difficult but impossible. 
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Excavations at Karkabhat 


A.K.SHARMA' 


The megalithic rile of Karkabhat, District Durg, 
(Mi*,) is spread in an area of about 10 sq. km. 
encompassing the villages of Karhi Badar, Kanyawada, 
Muzhgahan, Sorar, Chirchari. Tengna, Nahanda and 
Karkabhat. The entire area is dotted by natural 
springs and minor nallahs. All the megaliths are 
located on the rocky outcrops and high areas. The 
rock shelters are dotted on Ibe peaks or the boutder 
outcrops. Karkabhat (Lai. 3>’ -41 IB*, Long. 81 C 19 7") 
is located 16 ktus. from Baled cm Bdod-Dhamtan 
road. As per our assessment, there must have been 
nearly 3500 to 4000 megalithic burials in this area, 
major part of which have now been totally wiped 
out. At Karkhabal itscJf there art more than SOU such 
burials. 

Al Karkabhat, the megalithic memorials (pi. IX) 
of seven identified types, are densely concentrated 
near the two perennial springs. They are located in 
the high rock bench and thin soil cover area, in a 
monsoon fed laterilk rone, with the added advantage 
of having a large number of low natural reck 
shelters nearby. In the same area there are sprawl¬ 
ing outcrops of trap and sandstone, where menhirs 
of different sires and shapes are still lying in finished 
and unfinished condition. Apart from these geological 
and topographic considerations (1) location of mega¬ 
liths at Karkabhat also appear to be influenced by 
the availability of iron, copper and gold. Iron ore 
deposits are confined to Dalli-Rajhara range of hills 
which are located nearly 39 kins, from Karkabhat. 
There are reserves in Deadi-Lohara also. Due to 
presence of reveral springs in the neighbourhood, iron 
ore is available in very pure form. 

Encrustation of copper have been found near 
Chieholi and Warar-Band, not very far from the sue. 


• ArehjcofogKal Survry of liutU, FretiJuory Branch, Nagpur 


Habitation area 

So far evidence of habilatiorial areas in mega- 
lithi r sites have alluded investigations and nothing was 
known about their mode of living. At Karkhabat to 
the south and south-west of the burial area, there 
arc a number of low rock shelters, each one suf¬ 
ficient enough to accommodate, during night and 
inclement weathers two persons. These rock shelters 
and eaves also are spread in a large area, particularly 
to the south of the Karkabhat megaliths. Two or 
three rock shelters spotted al Bilai Doogri in the area 
of Nahanda village have occupational deposits of 
nearly 30 to 32 cms. which should reveal more details 
about the living pattern of megaiithic people of this 
area. 

Factory site 

Between the rock shelters and the burial sites, is 
located the factory site for cutting out and shaping 
menhirs of different sizes and shapes. These menhirs 
have been found in different stages of preparation. 

Burial site 

The burial site b located north of the factory site 
and in between the two natural springs which were 
sources of constant supply of water. 

On the basis of morphological features and layout 
seven types have been identified. They are three more 
than identified earlier (IA.R. 1556-57) at a nearby 
site of Dhanora by M.G. Dikshit. The rite has since 
been wiped out. The types identified are: 

Type A. Stone cairn circle with loose packing, rising 
to a height of about 0.35 m. from the ground level. 

Type B. Stone cairn circle with distinct cairn heap 
rising upto a height of l to 1,30m. from the ground 
levd. 
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Type C. Stone cairn circle with a single menhir, 
small or big, i n I he centre of the drdc and stir- 
rounded with heaped cairn packing. 

Type D, Stone cairn circle with two menhirs erected 
side by side in the northern half of the circle and 
surrounded with heaped cairn packing. 

Type E. Stem cairn circle with two menhirs, kept 
in the northern half and the other in the southern 
half of the circle, surrounded with heaped cairn 
packing. 

Type F. Stone cairn circle with multiple menhirs of 
varying sizes kept in two rows, one in the northern 
half and the other row in the southern half of the 
circle. All the menhirs are surrounded with heaped 
cairu packing. 

T>pc G. Stone cairn circle with cap-stone in (he 
centre resting over a heap of stones. Cap stone 
oriented in north-south direction lengthwise. 

In order to ascertain the significance of the above 
mentioned burial types one of each type has been 
taken up far excavation. During the course of 
the following notable features have been observed. 

1. All the circles and menhirs are oriented north- 
south, ix. in case of circles, length is north-smith 
whereas all menhirs are having their finished smooth 
surface facing north, 

2. In most cases northern fringe of the cairn circle 
upto nearly 1/3 or the circle, are lined with bbtr 
size of boulders. 

3 Presence of multiple stone circles of smaller size 
in the main cairn circle, with one or two stuqip like 
stones in the centre. In one case, these smaller 
belonging to different phases, have been noticed. 
From some of these smaller circles, pottery of *hm 
grey ware and rough black and red ware have firrn 
recovered. 

4 Presence of multiple stone circles, within a bigger 
caiiTi circle and presence of multiple menhirs are 
indicative of family burial. 

Architecture 

Karkabhat megafithic people had an rivanced 
knowledge of sepulchral architecture, involving cut- 
ling, shaping, transporting and erecting such h»gr 
menbiis as memorials. Even huge quantity of boul- 
dere were also transported and meticulously arranged 
Mound the menhirs. In case of multiple menhir 
memorials involving two or more than two menhirs 
ore was taken to erect them at right place in Ok 
right direction and in case of multiple burials at 
cqtu-distance. Each cairn circle was lined with big 


boulders in the northern half and then at the bottom 
level a distinct circle of stones was made. This circle 
was enlarged with great precision with the induction 
of more menhirs in course of time. Even in case of 
single menhirs the successive layers of boulders were 
arranged in a pyramidal fashion slowly rising to the 
top. In each case right from the bottom the entire 
space around the n^nhirs/c^psimcs, was filled with 
hduldcfs arranged in circles with a central prw 
Each stone of the circle formed another circle, in this 
way a number of circles woe created filling the 
whole area. After the creation of first stage of circle 
the entire area was filled with yellow or red fine 
alt. Over the filling Use process of making circle was 
again repealed. This was done till the filling reached 
the desired height. Thus number of circles from 
boticwn to tup in stages were created in a receding 
fashion. It is not dear whether this process was 
continued in a regular manner witboul break in 
course of few days months or was continued after 
breaks. The earlier possibility as per evidence appears 
to be more likely. 

This method of raising the cairn height with 
drclcs and successive filling h a new feature ob¬ 
served. It is in one of (brae drclcs thfli the offerings 
were deposited. 

Thus the megalith* people of Karkbhat adopted 
the circle*, and pyramidal; form for creating cairn 
heights. 

Sense of direction 

Each menhir has been so erected that the fin¬ 
ished surfaces face north and the unfinished south, 

] he$c menhirs have been further subjected to putting 
them in easl or west inclination. They have also been 
shaped in such a fashion that either (bey arc conical 
pointing upwards or their top end h fashioned 
obliquely, the pointed end pointing either to the east 
or to the w%t. The angle of deviation from the 
inagnctk iionh shows that they were ddiberately so 
erected that they indicate direction and solar petition 
It is not necessary that these memorial menhir* were 
erected immediately after the death erf ik; person. 
They might have been erected even after a lapse of 
time bur that petition indicates the time and period 
trf year when the deceased left the world. 

Shape of Menhirs 

A, Fish shaped** In this type one cod is pointed 
whereas the other is bifurcated in the form of tail 
of a fish. In case of standing menhirs of fhk type 
bifurcated end b towards the top where^ in of 
cap stones if i$ towards north. 
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B, Obliquely pointed.- Top of menhir b obliquely 
poinlcti with the pointed cad towards east or west. 

C. Conical.- The top of menhir is conical and 
cicctcd in such a way that the magnetic line passes 
through the pointed end of the menhir. 

Cultural equipment 

Only few fragments of red wan: were recovered 
from some of the excavated megaliths. The pottery 
is wheel made seemingly On a slow wheel and fired 
at a comparatively low temperature, Common shapes 
are bowls, dishes and lids. The ware show a dull 
terracotta red surface with a pale drab dip. The core 
is generally unoxidired, Other distinctive element was 
the use of iron, copper, gold and silver. 

The offerings recovered from the excavated 
megaliths are mostly iron objects copper bangles and 
ring* gold rings, a silver ring and stone head, 

Aon object* 

In all 13 iron objects were recovered. 


Spcardbcads Sc Daggers - & 

Arrow heads - 4 

Spikes - 2 

Agriculture implement - 1 


in the collection there are hardly any agricultural 
implements except one, which b probably a hoc, 
similar to one found at Ramapurarn (pi, X). Tbb in¬ 
dicates that the megalithk people of the area around 
KarLubhai did not practise agriculture on a settled 
scale but led a pastoral life. Rest of the iron objects 
are instruments of defence and attack (pi. XI). 

Copper objects 

Copper objects recovered are meetly in the form 
of rings and bangles of different sixes. They are all 
solid, The rings and bangles are not joined at the 
end but are of “open type’ to facilitate increase or 
reduction in their diameter according to the require¬ 
ment. In the megalith from where bangles and rings 
have been recovered, normally, iron objects of dc- 
fence/attack have not been found Such objects were 
probably ooqfmed to female burials Only, 

Gold 

Two gold rings were found. One is of single 
coil, 'closed type' while the ether b of 'open cod 
wire type spiral ear ring. They are in very pure 
form. They were found from the Megalith F. 2 from 
different levels. 
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Silver 

One smal l ear rin g of silver was also recovered 
form Megalith A. 2, 

Bead 

One broken barrel shaped stone bead (limestone) 
was recovered from Megalith R. 2. 

Karkabhat. the nucleus 

Location of hundreds of menhirs, cap-stones, 
cairn circles in the region of Kadtabbal-Dhanora, 
spread over an area of nearly 5 sq, km, and complete 
absence of any other such concentration west of 
Mahanadl, in an area of at least 50 sq. km. shows 
that Karkabhat - Dhanora, due to its ideal location, 
easy accesibiliiy, plenty of water and raw material 
fen shaping and erecting megaliths, served as a 
nucleus point for performing the last rites of the 
departed whose mortal remains were disposed of 
cither by cremation nr by some other means. In the 
absence of any skeletal remains ami burials in the 
area for which Karkabhat served as a nucleus point, 
cremation seems to be the most probable way. It was 
not necessary to erect these memorials immediately 
after the death of the person, these eould be erected 
even later, when there used to be collective gathering 
at Karkabhat, depending on various religious, social 
and economic faettws. There must have been a central 
religious authority to deride and declare the dates and 
control the whole affair. A similar parallel is found 
amnnjisi one of the tribes in Bastar today who erect 
memorial si ones at one particular spot. This function 
was organised in May-June 1591 after a gap of 
nearly twenty live years, when people even from 
Maharashtra also participated and after elaborate religious 
rites, erected memorial stones in honour of the 
departed ones, who Juft this world even twenty five 
years back. 

Another Nucleus ana 

During the course of exploration when excava¬ 
tions at Karkabhat was in progress .mother Megalithk 
nucleus area of Karkabhat dimension was located east 
of Mahanadi on its right bank at Aroud-Lilar- 
Bhwanmaia area. Here also. Like Karkabhat area, 
hundreds of megaliths and cairn circles of all varieties 
are available, A surrey of nearly 50 sq. km. of area 
cast of Mahanadi in this region did not reveal any 
other megalithk remains. It appears that Arond- 
LUar-Bhawaiunara area served as a nucleus area for 
megalithk people, east of Makanadi. 
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So far qo dates are available for roegalilhk 
period in Chart isgarfa rcgioo. On the basis of complete 
iron loot typology, megaltthk remains at Karkabtut 
could be dated to around 1st half of Hist mille nn ium 

B.C, 

The Sculptured Menhir 

The most startling and important find was the 
sculptured menhir*. The sculpted me nhir has fwm 
put in the centre erf cairn heap (pi, XII). Above the 


cairn heap the available height of the menhir is 2.57 
m. and width b 151 m. It has been erected in 
perfect north-south position, U. width wise east-west 
with the finished surface looking to the north and 
sculpted edge towards east. The masteriy stroke of the 
sculptor has brought out a magnificent facial view of 
a man having reading broad forehead, with promi¬ 
nent glabella point, sharp Long nose, broad and 
prominent ridge in the upper lip below nasal spine, 
pronounced lower lip and protruded chin. Ob the 
northern fan eye has also been carved out. In the 
absence of chisel marks iI is at the moment difficult 
to find out the type of tool or tools used by the 
master sculptor to prepare tbe grand profile. 
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Inscribed Copper Tablets 
from Mohenjo-daro: 
Some Observations 


B.M. PANDE* 


In a paper (Pandc 1 973) published some years 
ago, we barf attempted an analysis of the inscribed 
copper tablets from Moheajo^daro bringing out certain 
facts peculiar in them, Foe iosiancc, it was seen that 
in rocsl if not all oses, certain mscriplkins in the 
copper tablets generally have particular reverse tie- 
vice. 1 * Tbb however cannot be said to be the rule 
since there arc also two different inscriptions (Nos. 
10, 11, ©; and Nol 7Q t 7I T 72, TSf with the same 
animal figure on (he reverse Or few examples of in¬ 
scription go the obverse having different device on 
the itvene (Nos. 8, 9; 19, 3D* 31, 32, B, 34; 16, 79 f 
80; and 64, 6S ( », <?7). NotwiihsLanding these shall 
wc say, aberrations - it was obvious thai there is 
some crxroptjodeooe between ibe insmpticjii on the 
obverse of the copper tablets and the device on the 
reverse. This was in cniiira-distiiiciioo to the msenp- 
lions In other media, particularly the seals and seal¬ 
ings where there docs not seem to e^dst such a 
cocrespondencc or connection between the inscription 
and the figure, symbol or device occurring alongwith 
it r Another distinct Tenure of the copper tablets is 


1 Ai rKirn Inya l Survey of India, Jaflptth. Nc* Didlu- 

Piper Rid it the imiiur orjuiipcd by Uk Bihar Punvid Psrishsdi 

Faina, 1840 Oci*ber 1 108* 


that the inscription engraved on each tablet is singk- 
littod and in the few examples where there is a 
second tine (Nos. 6, 7, 61, 73) it seems lo have been 
added subsequently „ Examples of inscription occurring 
alongwith the figure on the reverse side arc only two 
(Nog, 14, 112). Of the two inscriptions, the inscription 
cm ihe reverse of No, 14 comprising three signs h 
found in No. 3 P where it occurs alongwith two more 
signs: it is thus obvkms that the inscription on the 
obverse of No. 3 comprises of two blocks. In one 
case only there seems to be engraved in a corner 
above the animal figure on ihe reverse wbit appears 
to be a doubtful Harappan sign and is rather lo be 
ignored {No. 114), 

Equally important b the fact that these copper 
tablets are found only at Mohcnp-dam and this b 
quite significant. In fact, these copper tablets present 
a few other singular features which are absent in the 
other inscribed material from other Harappan sites. 
These features peculiar to Ok copper tablets comprise 
certain figures or symbols which occur on one face 
and which are nof seen in the other inscribed 
material either fnnm Mohenp-daro or other Harappan 
sites. The figures which are engraved on the reverse 
of the copper tablets and are exclusive to them are: 
animal with two heads, one at either end of the 
body 3 (Nos. 10. 11* 71, 72, 73, 89); bare 1 (Nos. 
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50, 51, 52, 53, 54. 55, 92, Ill and 119); horned archer’ 
(Na&. 31, 32, 33); eudlcss knot motif* (Nos. 61, 6 2, 
63 and 91); and double a*e. T Tbe inscription on the 
obverse of the copper tablets which goes with the 
two-beaded animal figure on ibe reverse is not 
common in all as already pointed out above. 

Out of the seven specimens, three (New. 10, 11 + S9) 
contain the inscription while 

the inscription on the other four (Nos* 70, 71* 72, 
73) is paitffiPrtf One of these (No* 

73) has an additional Ibe which is dearly a later 
addition; the inscription comprising the additional line 
k* ni We can thus say that the inscrip- 

tions v * A cr and Ho AlfJ? are ojinected 
with this figure. These inscriptions, including (he 
additional Ibe in SI. No. 73 are not repeated in any 
other media nor k the animal, as already staled, 
found. in the seals or scalings. 

The inscription \/ig* in No, 1 is, again, 
a lone specimen. 1 * These two signs on the obverse 
of this copper table' however recur b combination 
with two signs in No. 2 which has on iU reverie 
chimeric Figure of an elephant with horns," 

The combination of signs b No r 3 forming the 
inscription V f ft t #1 ™ ihe reverse is again 

unique to it even though the Nock \Jf 0 occurs 
as an inscription on the obverse of the copper tablet, 
No. 14 where it occurs alongwith the figure of goat- 
antelope. 1 * 

In all the copper tablets containing the figure of 
Che hare on one face has the same inscription 
fMf$ Ilftf# thereby indicating that the 

inscription k amnecled with this figure. This k 
further attested to by (he fact that this inscription is 
also not repeated in the inscriptions in other media. 15 
Incidentally* of the eleven occurrences of the sign 
JJu( f which is juxtaposed with the sign f on its 
either side in the copper tablets, tea are on copper 
tablets. 1 * 

It was also seen that certain Harappan signs 
which occur on one face of some of the copper 
tablets % ad us signs art not found in the other 


inscribed media. These signs arc V h V a Jot P ■ 
having respectively 2* 3* 2 and 1 occurrences, 1 * In 
both the copper tablets which have the sign l*/ on 
one face, the inscription is \J)QfA($iQ 
it k bteresring to note that thk inscription also 
occurs b copper tablets haring the homed archer on 
one face. Could we, then, seek some connection 
between Lhe sign and the homed archer? Copper 
tablets obtaining the sign lj/ on one face have two 
types of inscriptions on the other face which 

k vjorx®c- fnrjx^i 

White the former inscription also occurs, as already 
pointed out above, with the sign V and horned 
archer, the latter is found b copper tablets having 
the goat antelope on the other face. The inscription 
on the obverse of the copper tablet* containing the 
sign J5L k 1J4& $ Q which b abo found on reaper 
tablets having the figure of an animal looking back¬ 
wards^ Finally, the inscription on ihe copper tablet 
containing the sign (Jr k also peculiar to il_ 

In sum, it k evident that ibeie k some corre¬ 
spondence between the inscription nn the copper 
tablets with either the symbol, sign or the animal or 
human figure on the other face. Likewise, it k also 
seen that the inscriptions occurring on the copper 
tablets ait peculiar to them and are not found b 
the inscriptions in other media. 

As already pointed out in cmr earlier paper, the 
inscriptions on copper tablets w'ere not used as seals 
for stamping purposes and are therefore to be read 
as engraved (the only exceptions being SI. Nos. 9, 
67, 75 when: the inscriptions have been reversed 
perhaps due to scribe's error). 17 

What then could have been the purpose and use 
of the copper tablets? The fact that these are confined 
only to Moheojn-daro k indicative of ihrir restricted 
use. So also k ibe singularity tn terns of obvious 
relationship and connection between the inscription 
and the figure, symbol or sign, most of which, again, 
are found only b copper tablets. The use of metal 
for this class of objects in contrast to the other 
Inscribed material also bespeaks of their importance. 
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Is it that ihcsc cupper tablets were prized pijs^s^ore* 
of the important ot dominant group of families of 
Mohenjo-daro and the figure or symbol on one face 
represents tbc totrmk symbol or insignia 1 * of each 
of these and were passed from general™ to gen¬ 
eration in the same family? Those of the copper 
tablets which contain an additional line which, as 
already stated above, was not originally meant, had 
perhaps changed hands from one family to another 
which added ite, inscription to make this change. 

Tbc copper tablets being restricted to Muhtnp- 
daro alone* the exclusivity of the field syiutxifs and 
their limited number could perhaps be due to the 
fact that these belonged to and were the family or 
guild tokens 19 of the dominant group of families of 
Mohcnjp-d&ro who - if we may hypothesis — 
were ron(rolling the vast arest covered by the Harappans, 

NOTES 

1 As b our earlier paper (Piinde 1^1, Ihe lacc 
of the copper tablet containing the inscription was 
called by us as obverse while the reverse has^ an 
animal or human figure or a symbol Tbc numbers 
referred to are the same as given in our earlier paper 
where we had included 123 copper tablets. However, 
fra vat ham Majiadevan (1977) has included ]J5 copper 
tablets. 

? These numbers refer to the serial number of 
Copper tablet* given in our earlier paper (Pande 
1973). Unless otherwise slated, the numbers referred 
to are the ones given in our earlier paper. 

* This corresponds to Field Symbol No. 29 of 
Wahadevitn (1977, p. TM, ph tU* f®- No r 56), He 
describes Ll as a "Fabulous animal of uncertain 
description with two heads, one al cither end of the 
body’. Mahadcvan has listed nine occurrences of this 
animal, all on copper tablets from Mohcnjo-dare* cf. 
Tables VIII and LX. 

1 Mahndcvan 11977, p. 793 f pi. Ill* fig. No. 42X 
Field Symbol No. 16c hare facing a bush 1 . Mahadc- 


van hafi listed eleven ex;unpk& all of which occur on 
the copper tablets. 

* Mahndcvan (1977, p, 795* pi, V, fig. No. 89), 
Field Symbol No. 52c ‘Standing personage with boras 
and bovine features, holding a bow in one hand and 
an arrow or an uncertain object in the other 1 . 
Mahadevan has listed sax occurrences of Ihis figure, 
ail from MoJicnjo-daro and occurring only on copper 
tablets, vkk hi Tables VHI and IX. 

p Mahadevan (1977, p. 7%, pi. Vl w fig. No h 124X 
Field Symbol No. 86. 

1 Mahadevan (1977, p. 797, pi. VU t fig. No. 133), 
Field Symbol No 95. ‘Doubie^att (7) without shaft'. 
According to Mahadevan^ there t& only one example 
of this field symbol which is on a copper tablet from 
Mdrtnjo-danx The copper tablet conLaining this motif 
or symbol i in the collection of the Archaeological 
Survey of India luring No. 63.10.419 and is not 
included in our earlier pa per. 

I In our earlier paper fPande, 1973) the iaserip- 
lion i* not dear and we have copied it from Ma- 
hadevan (1973: 94.. Texts, No. 3347) r 

# M ahadevon IB HU i§M t 

w In Mahadevan (WT? t No. 2921) p the inscrip¬ 
tion & given as U <f and the obverse sign 
as m in I he original, the lines ire obliquely 
engraved and are not vertical. 

II Mahadevan (1977, p. 7 M) t Field Symbol No. 
25. 'Fabulous animal with the h> . of a rum, horns 
of a bull, trunk of an elephant, mdlcgs of a tiger 
and an upraised serpent-like tail*. M of [he twenty 
example listed by Mahadevan, IS tre from Mohenjo- 
dam and ! each fiom Harapftf and Lolhal. This 
figure on the copper tablet is a tone example. 

i- Mahadevan ff977 t p. 793), Field Symbol No, 13. 

a Mahadevan (1977, p. 710). In our earlier paper 
we hod published 9 examples while Mahndcvan has 
included 11 examples, all of which cam Ibe same 
inscription and figure respectively on the obverse and 
the reverse. 

u Mahadevan, 1977, Table IV, 

® Mahivkvait, 1977, Table IV + 
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14 Mahadevac has called this figure also as goal- 
antelope (Field Symbol No. 13). 
r P*nde T im, p r 306 

11 Ratnagar (1981: 246-249) has also suggested lhaf 
the Held symbols represent the tolemic symbols or 
insignia or lineage emblems of the owners. Her 
hypothesis is amply attested to by the evidence of 


copper tablets where there is a dear connection 
between the inscription and the Field symbol. 

w The use of the copper tabled 'as authentic 
tokens in commertiaj transactions suggested by us 
(Sarkar and Fantfc, 1969-70, p. 47) elsewhere may 
perhaps nm be corrcci. In this paper w p e had also 
suggested H I heir use as family or guild tokens.* 
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Beginning of Iron Age 
in Garhwai, Mid-Central 
Himalaya: An Ecological 

Overview 

VINOD NAUTTYAL, K.P. NAUTIYAL, 
B M KHANDURI, D U RAJPUT* 


INTRODUCTION 

The studies oa Iron Age and its beginning in 
the Indian sub-continent have been a widely dis¬ 
cussed subject. Investigations of the last few decades 
have yielded valuable data on its various facets 
(Agrawal L982; Alkhiti and Alldiin 1982; Bancrjee 
1965; Bharadwuj 1976; Chakrabarti 1973a. 1973b, 1976, 
1983, 1984-85: Ghosh 1973, Hegdc 1976; Kosambi 
1963; Lai 1954-55; Ul, M. 1984, l®6; Sabi 1982, 1987, 
1989; Tripathi 1973, 1976), On the basis of its dis¬ 
tribution pattern in India and adjoining areas Chakra - 
baiti (1976, 1983) identified sine iron-bearing foci with 
different cultural sub-stratum spread widely over 
from Baluchistan in the North-West to the lndo- 
Gangetk divide and the Gangs-Yamuna Doab in the 
north extending eastward and further South, 

There is a general consensus that the introduction 
of iron did play a crucial role in changing the 
economic bas* of the Attica in the Gap^-Ynuuina 
TVifth Which formed the northern-most extension of 
the Imp Age culture in the Indian sub-continent 
(Boner jee, 1965; Chakrabarti 1973a, 1976; Tripathi, 
1976). Obviously such assumption is significant and 
further extends the limit of the Iron Age culture to 
extreme north reaching right into the mid-Cenlral 
Himalavan region of Garhwal and Kumaun, This 
region in its own way claims to be am important area 


* Department of Ajkkm Indian Hiuory. Culture And Arshsrtrftrgy, 
H-NJL G.rhv-ii Umv-mtiy. Srinagar. GiitiwiU, U P 24* 174 


of this culture, though so far placed in a complete 
cultural vacuum from the protohisloric lime to the 
early historical period. With such meagre evidence 
attempts were scarcely made tc study the Iron Age 
culture in the mid-Central Himalaya comprising 
Garhwal and Kumaun, In ihis connect km a few 
paci ng references to the region are notable, particu¬ 
larly regarding the age-old existing Copper and Iron 
mines. They were supposed U> have been exploited 
by an indigenous technology, first during the Copper 
Hoard Culture and later at the advent of the lion 
Age in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab (Banerjee, 1965; 
Agrawal, 1982; Lai, 1984). Nevertheless, on the basis 
of archaeological investigations in recent years an al¬ 
together different picture has .merged for this area. 
Consequently, this has disproved an earlier belief of 
its being a cultural non-entity In the light of new 
results it is now - possible to sav (hat the mid-Central 
Himalaya like the rest of lh: Indian sub-continent 
hrol also witnessed an cmergVLCC and expansion of 
early human societies around the beginning and later 
half of the first millennium B.C. practicing iron 
metallurgy (Nautiyal and Khanduri, 1977; Nautiyal 
1982; Nautiyal and Khanduri 1986). These findings 
from this part have enlarged our scope for studying 
the Iron Age culture in a broader perspective adding 
new data in an Indian contextual framework. Con¬ 
sequently in view of the above, we observe that the 
so called scheme of grouping of six or four early 
Iron using centres in India needs to be revised along 
with the mid-Central Himalayan region exclusive of 
the parameter of the Ganga-Yamuna Doab. 
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In understanding the beginning of iron technol¬ 
ogy followed Ijy its dispersal and subsequent impact 
on (be process of urbanization in mountainous land¬ 
scape, we am bound to take into consideration the 
various parameters, such as (be distribution and history 
of mining and development of iron technology in 
their different ecological runes and impact on local 
landscape. 

Ecological and Cultural Context of Iron Technniogy: 
.4/t Altitudinal Profile 

The landscape of mid-Central (Garhwnl) Hutu- 
lays (Long TT> 49; Sri 6' - Lat 29“ 28- 39* 

28' N) due to altitudinal variation provides a series 
of geologic, gecimorphk vegetative traits and there¬ 
fore, a corresponding climatic zonalkm. Ranging from 
the sub-montane in the foothills of lesser Himalayas 
to montane in the middle river valleys and a jub- 
dpinc and alpine in the high altitude regions. It is 
in these diverse ecological zones that the following 
three different cultures developed, from the beginning 
of the fust millennium B.C. till the beginning of the 
Christian era, evolving their own smelting technolo¬ 
gies. 

(i) Mcgalithic cave burial culture datable to c. 

1000 B.C. in the high altitude alpine zone, 

(li) Protohistoric to early and late historical cultures 
datable between c, 1000 B.C, to c, AJD. 1100, 
in the lower altitude in the river valleys 

(iii) Early and a late historical settlement in the 

foothills of the mid-Central Himalaya (The 
Tarai and Bhabar belt) datable between c, 

500 B.C. to 2nd century A D , 

(iv) lion tools in an cthnoarchaecfagicul frame- 

work found in a very unconventional tonic it 
embedded in the trunk of a modern oak 
(Qu treat temiearphifoHa) tree in the sub- 
alpine zone at Bhckal Tal in district Chamoti. 

High Ai,irruD£ Zone (Aijtne and Sub-Alpine) 

The alpine zone is characterised by a dcrniinam 
and widespread grassland, bnch forest, silver fir and 
junipers reflecting a sepiphytic type of vegetation. 
The wrtrphytic character which developed in plants 
at high altitude is due to certain climatic factors like 
scarcity of soil moisture, high wind velocity high 
aridity and thin soil cover (Purohit 1577), It is 
because of these climatic factors in the high altitude 
alpine zone that the cultivation of traditional craps 
like wheat, barley and rice k not prevalent on a 
large scale as a regular crop. Consequently, the 


present day inhabitants cultivate a few oops like 
potato, p ha par {Fagjpyrum fmarie urn) OgaL (fagopy- 
rum esculantum). Mandua fEtueine tameana), etc 
{Gaur IS®). 

Btforc discussing the emergence of iron technol¬ 
ogy in high altitude, it tt essential to understand the 
cultural background of the Iron Age settlers to that 
particular region, The archaeology of high altitude ill 
the mid-Central Himalaya, if compared to the Trans- 
Himalaya, is not well documented because of the 
paucity of archaeological data from the inhospitable 
geographical zone. However, in the high altitude 
region of mid-Central Himalaya and nearer the west¬ 
ern border of Tibet a few earlier workers had 
reported a few mcgalithic burials (Heawwd 185ft 
Wieeter (939) recalling a similar burial tradition in 
the whole of Himalayan range consisting erf the 
rtgkm of Kashmir, ladakh (Trancke 1914) Lahul and 
OwniKi in district Kangra (Sankrityayan 1953) indud- 
ing a major part of north western India fDani 1957) 
and Swat in Pakistan (Silvi Antonini and Stand, 
1972), This area hearing cultural rcmnan.Lv of the fiitf 
millennium B.C. was anciently designated as the 
Gaodhnra region. Recently the problem has received 
a fresh assessment particularly in relation to the 
genesis of the burial culture in the CarhwaJ - Kutnaon 
region (Bhatl and Nautiyal L988; Nautiyat 1989). On 
■he basis of literary and archaeological findings, they 
hare also associated the graves of mid-Central 
Himalayan region of Garhwal to a homogeneous 
group of tribes of the Khavas, Danis, AbhLsar.b, 
Tangaiuts, Kiratas who had settled widely in the mid- 
Central Himalaya after traversing a lung migration 
route from their original home in Central Asia 
{NauUyal and Khumduri 1905). It b now by our latest 
invtstigatioos that the evidence of ancient human 
settlement m the alpine zone has been recorded in 
a definite manner. Primarily, we have at present an 
evidence of horse burial complex at Malari (1AR 
1984 - 85 ). 

The ate of Malari (Lai. TV 50 N, Umg. 79- 55' 
SD") is situated at an altitude of 3500 m. in district 
ChamolL, about km, Dorlh-e-asl of Josunath on 
way to hfi.ll Pa*a. Here a series of burials have been 
reported earlier. Id our earlier communication we 
have preferred to designate these caves with skeletal 
remains as a burial complex (IAR J9B4-S5), but on 
our later investigation of a self-exposed cave at 
Malari with inter-connected chambers, we are in¬ 
clined to amend and say that besides dispensing of the 
dead, the motmlain dwellers simuItajieoiisJy utilized 
such chambers ft* lio purpose, While excavating 
one of such cave burials, we found skeletal remains 
of a horse along, with large-sized blade and Ttd 
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slipped jars placed all around the animal skekloo. 
They arc painted in white pigmcril with horizontal 
and vertical lines, At times then: air grooved luies 
subsequently filled up with red and while colour 
(Fig, 2), A few i A the spouted vtsfids are showing 
a dear-cut Central Asiatic affiliation (Grishrrum 192), 

In addition to these the discovery of a variety 
of large number of highly fragile iron implements 

is significant. Most of the Implements, though weather¬ 
worn, include such shapes as the airowhead, chisel, 
barbed arrowhead, rings and rectangular chunks of 
iron with some impressions. Out of them, a few iron 
nails measuring approximately 5-7 cm, in length 
deserve special mention (Fig. 3). A careful exami¬ 
nation of these implements indicates that the thin 
hard twigs of oak were pierced with drill from one 
end to the other so as to easily insert the thin iron 
nails in them, This seems In hase been achieved after 
healing up the iron nails to a maxim urn degree and 
driving them easily into these wooden twigs. The 
frontal end of the nail was sharpened and panted. 
This proven that the inhabitants al this altitude had 

evolved a kind of spccLdizcd technique to manufac¬ 
ture these iron implements particularly for hunting 
purpose. 

Though precise function of these interesting 
implements of Malari is simply a matter of specu¬ 
lation al present* yet it Ls quite logical Eo assume lhal 
the wooden shielding was intentionally done to 
majiipulftCc the dynamics of these tiny nails or 
arrowhead* for hunting small preys, like Irirds or 
other small animals, 

Thus the indications are not wanting to assume 
that the Malari inhabtidiits were extensively using 

iron implements for hunting. The smelting of iron, 

however, was not practised by them as no lion 
and evidence of hearth remains have been found 
inside the dwelling chambeis. The observation that 
smelling was done probably elsewhere but nearer the 
area finds support from the fact that the old working 
mine al Styasain which is less than 20 km. NW of 
Malari, was a rich iron-ore site, as mentioned before. 

On account of the absence of any plan! or 
remains from the burial complex, it is difficult to 
reconstruct the subsistence pattern of these settlers. 
Keeping in view the riimulic stresses of the high 
altitude region the iron implements may not have 
teen sufficiently useful ftw any kind of agricultural 
practice. This is more or less clear lhal the beginning 
of agriculture in the Himalayas ^ restricted only 
to north western valleys, as reported from early 
Neolithic levels of Burzahom and in the ace ramie 
Neolithic level al Gofkrd in Kashmir (Mi lire l 47 ?"?; 
Sharraa 1982) T However, it was comparatively a late 


phenomenon in such a high altitude (errain, where 
it would have been more difficult to cut the mountain 
slopes for making narrow teiracefc On such indic-i- 
lions we may assume that hunting and fwlorul 
activity hare teen the mum source of livelihood ai 
Malari. It may also be added that since iron imple¬ 
ments along with pottery became an Lnnportant mainstay 
they assumed special significance (pLv, XHI-XJV), 

The chruodqgy of thb settle-cum burial e* implex 
cannot te ktnally established, But on the bteb of 
pottery along with iron, it has teen tentatively placed 
in t, tQOO B r C. 

Temfekate Zone 

In contrast to the xcrophylic vegetation of (he 
Alpine zone, (he vegetation of rhe temperate rone b 
characterised by a mixed deciduous type of Rota 
dominated by Kharsu Oak (Qumis umtcarpifoUah 
Burans {Rhododendron tvborvumi. Bhojpalra (Benito 
ultiisl Maple (Acer caesium) und Fir (Ahis pindroi 
The climaie of (his rone is humid with high rainfall 
and due to this a good still cover has developed here. 
Kbarakwal (1077) ascribes thb soil type as a brown 
deciduous and grey forest soil which is good for 
cdtivation 

It b in this ccohigaal zone that several high 
altitude glacial lakes are situated in Garhwal Hima¬ 
laya (Prasad and Sumlriyal l£8b), Baikal Tal (Long. 
29° 3S' E, Lai. 30* 8 J N) which was taken up for 
an archaeological invesrigaikin, is one of such per¬ 
ennial lakes situated at an allitude of 300(1 m. .md 
heated amidst 3 thick forest of Oak (Quercia 
semkarpifolia) about 40 km west of tiwaldam in 
district ChansolL Due lo rich meadows and grassland 
environs the area is favourable for tjanshumancc, bus 
agricultural activities are only confined to I he lower 
altitude of thb rone, It was ako revealed lhal 
agricultural practices mainly rested on potato eulli- 
valion and a few other cereals, which make a staple 
diet even for the prca:nt day populace. 

Since Bhaikal Tal b located in the midst of a 
(hick forest, it has teen ideally suited for temporary 
seftknreoi during the months of summer when the 
Himalayan meadows at trace henkmen from the foe chills 
and also from the middle region of the Himalaya. 
Therefore, with a view to find oul the earlier 
evidence of such a Iranshunuince settlement, mvcsii- 
giiLiod was conducted in the area around the lake m 
1986. Although exploration and a trial excavation 
subscqUeni upon it al various spots did not yield 
fruitful results, yet an interesting aspect, the dried- 
up lake where a large Dumber of arrowheads were 
found embedded on the truck of the two oak 
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(Quettus semiearpifolia) trees, was recorded here. 

The fallowing four different categories of iron 
implements with minor variations were recorded (Fig. 

4). 

(A) Arrowhead showing an equal length of body and 
working edge 

(a) with a square cut lop; 

(i) With thick upper portion of the body, thick 
tail with broken end; 

fii) with sharply cut profile equal on all the 
sides; 

(b) With rounded lop; 

(i) small in site, tail merging with the body bul 
alidosl similar lo the above. 

(81 Arrowhead with an elongated fxnh and a small 
tail 

(a) Elongated body with a sharply cut top 
portion appearing as a small tail (damaged); 

(b) medium-sized, elongated body with (ail ranging 

from 1 cm. to 3 cm,; 

(c) small-sized arrowhead with smaller body and tail; 

(i) with an elongated tall; 
fri) with a smaller tail, 

fCj Elongated body ami sharply pointed tail 

(a) less flat with prominent mid-rib; 

(b) less flat with tail merging with the body of 
the spearhead, mid-rib slightly prominent; 

(e) same as above, but with elongated body, 
mid-rib unmodified; 

(d) less fiat than (i) and the tail merging with 
the body. 

Taking into consideration the morphologies) and 
topological features of these implements, particularly 
the arrowheads, it can be admitted that these are 
comparable with the iron arrowheads of Raruimt 
datable to c. 5lh cent. B.C. Though there is a very 
large time gap between the two groups of iron 
implements, yet the Bhnikal Tal collection belonging 
roughtly to c, 17lh-18th cent. A.D. shows a continuity 
of the older tradition of Ranihal, particularly in shape 
and size. 

A dose observation of the context of the 
implements at Bhaikal Tal indicates that these were 
probably deliberately nailed into the tree trunks liy 


some human agency in respect of a kind of 
totem or as part of some village ritual, which no 

longer exists in the area. 

Rased on an cUtraoarchaeologkal evidence from 
Bhaikal Tal, it oui Itc presumably be said that the 
trdditkm of fabricating iron implements has continued 
in mid -Central Himalaya till the prosed rimes. This 
Ls more so for the inhabitants of this region might 
have exploited the local ores of Mok and Charbangii 
mines for smelting iron ore and manufactunn^ 
implements indigenously till a very recent Umc, 
Murphologicallv, such implements were hmcally required 
for smaller games and not fw agriculture or «y 
other purpose. Since the implements were haacal ? 
life sustaining device for the people tf high him. - 
zone, they were invariably worshipped in the temples 
uthI gained ritualistic significance. 

River VaIUlYS 

The vegetation in the river valleys indicates a 
gradual variation in accordance with the elevation am 
topography. The vegetation comprises mixed temperate 
to tropical component reflecting varied cluna a- 
pattern, but the predominant feature of Ibis zone n 
a moist tropical climate wilh lo* light intensity, 
higher temperature, low rainfall and low humnuly- 
Therefore, owing to these ecological factors the sew 
cover is well developed for cultivating various cre>ps. 

During the remote pet these factors, might have 
facilitated the growth and expan-vmn of ancicni set¬ 
tlements in the river valleys. Lately, our prelim miry 
investigations in the Bhagiralhi and the Bhil*ingaji , | 
river valleys have shown that the frequency of ‘ 
early and late historical settlements is higher tn B 
zone as compared to the alpine and temperate rone. 
The excavation at THapli (Nauliyal et id. !*">■ 
Ranihal (Nauliyal and Khanduri VIf 1} iu*i ” un ' J 
(Nauriyal and Khanduri 1988-89} in the Alaknanada 
and the Kama! valleys have confirmed our hypctli® 5 
that this zone was prone lo cross cultural influences 
and was continuously inhabited by ancient sett ers 
right from protohisloric period onwards, 

Bui so far as the beginning of iron technology 
is concerned, it may be pointed out that unlike c 
Gangs-Yamuna Doab, where the iron technology 
started around the fust millennium B.C. we do nt - 
have any definite indicator to ray when the !«*_ 
mines were first exploited and tools were maw- 
thereof. This is not known even during the 
of the PGW users in the river valleys of mid-Cenlra 
Himalaya. The Thapli and Purola results are ^Icni 
about the same. Assuming, therefore a laic beginning 
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we can say that the Lien technology here was a 
phenomenon of c. 5th cent B.C.. when there was an 
advent of the early historical settlers al Ranihat 
{Nanliyal and Khanduri 1977), The causes of this 
belated arrival of iron in the Himalayan river valleys 
cannot he explained in the light of the present 
available archaeological data. However, we can deduce 
two plausible explanations, 

(a) That the PGW culture at Thapli and Puroia 
lx; longs to the formative stages of the expansion of 
one group of Aryans In the Drishdavati valley (Gaiir 
1984) and at the same time to the Yamuna and the 
ftanga valleys. This period coincides with the pre- 
iron phase of the PGW culture similar to that « 
the early PGW phase identified at Bhagwanpura 
(Jcshi 1978). 

(b) The second possible centre may have been 
located in the Ganga Yamuna Doab and the Tuiai 
bell of the foothills of lesser Himalaya, Bui mtcr- 
cstbply, the archaeological evidence from the two 
excavated site, at Bharat Mandir in district Dehradun 
and Moradhwaj in district Bijnor clearly indicates that 
though the early seltlcmeal with mud-brick structure 
commenced around c. 5th cent B.C., yet iron was 
introduced here even later in the beginning of c, 2nd 
century B.C. (Naurival, el al. 1979} (Table 1), 

In light of these evidences, it is possible to say 

ihai itod Dechnulogy may not have aifived in the 

river valleys of mid-CeaLraJ Hiinalaya from the 
foothll region, bet rather from the high aJuseck 

zones, wheni it had reached irround c. 1000 B,C. as 
indicated by the evidence at MaJari. 

Rani hai Evidence 

Jt may also be pointed on! that there is sufficient 
archaeological evidence to prove that around e 5th 
cent. R P C P the ancient settlers a( Ramhat nut unly 
fabricated iron implement bat also carried oat the 
technique of smelling bon ore within the habitatuonal 
area (Nautival and Khanduri 1977, 19M6) P This ^ is 

proved by the disoivery of a round hearth along with 
iron slags al lowest level a! Ranihat. In all pn 3 hti- 
bility the anrinii settlers at Ranihai exploited ihe iron 
ore of Dhanpur and Fokfcri, The iron lotil Tepcitoiie 
includes several types of arrow heads* chisd, rings, 
knife, fishhooks, etc, (Fig. 5). The conspicuous ab¬ 
sence of agricultural implements such as spade, siddc, 
hoe, axe and ploughshare from Ranihai makes it pt=- 
sihle to infer the exact agricultural practices adopted 
by the permanent settlers at Ranihai, though it cannist 
be ruled out that the inhabitants did pfih-lice **? n ' 
culture along with cultivation, ft is obviously clear 
that due to a riverine habitat the inhabitants (c. hU 
B.C, to c. A.D. 800 might eonaderabiy have depended 


on the available resources and carried fishing and 
hunting as a prominent source of their sttstc nance. 

Sub-Tropical ZoNt (Bhabar ano Tarai Belt) 

The terms Tarai and Bhabar are applied to the 
broad bell of foothill country which separates the 
Siwalik and the Indo-Gangctk plain. This submon¬ 
tane zone thus consists of a characteristic post-tertiary 
depositional phenomenon. 

The Bhabar, basKaliv a belt of waterless forest 
is a rone of alluvial fan with porous sandy soil at 
the fool of the Siwalik range, extending front the 
Yamuna to the Sharia River covering an area of 8 
to 20 sq. km in width. As no water rises from the 
gravel there is a thin covering of alluvial soil on its 
vast dry bed of boulders. The forest cover is ex¬ 
tremely luxuriant here and derives moisture from the 
sub-soil. In sharp contrast to Bhabar, the Tarai zone 
lying south of Bhabar and north of the Things - 
Yamuna Doab and characterized by the presence of 
reed and grass indicated a marshy and swampy 
land form On account of this feature Kalapesi (19«fJ 
has designated this zone * a “Humid Island ’ or 
“watr snaked land". 

It Ls under this ecological background that the 
Bhabar-Tarai belt had witnessed an emergence of 
ancient set i It me nts, There arc several literary, histori¬ 
cal and travelling accounts providing sufficient details 
tm the cultural history of this region (Atkinson lf®G, 
Walters 1973. Cunningham 1975). Hieun Tsang (e. 
A.D, 629) provides a brief account of the then 
prevailing prolific settlements in the foothills of lesser 
Himalaya, particularly at Kashipur and Moradhwaj 
(Waiters 1973. Cunningham 1924). In recent years <hc 
archaeological excavations have not only sulistanliatai 
the available literary data, but have added a new 
dimension for understanding (Be nature and develop¬ 
ment of early and laic historical settlements in the 
Bhabar and Tarai bell (Nautiyal cl al. 1979). 

Before discussing the advent and impact of iron 
technology in this zone, wc shall briefly discuss the 
cultural sequence of Moradhwaj and Bharat Mandir, 
for this has a direct bearing to the beginning of iron 
[ethnology in this region. The excavation at Mo¬ 
radhwaj puls the beginning or the early settlement 
around c. 5th century EC. coinciding wiLh ho arrival 
of the Northern Black Polished Ware Culture (NBPl 
group in this bell, who raised burnt brick structures 
with mud-rampart wall. The occupation al Mo¬ 
radhwaj continued till e. 3rd-4th century A.D. The 
most notable feature, apart from building activity and 
ceramic tradition, was the development and perfection 
of terracotta art, which flourished during the early 
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Kushana period (Niiuliyal et al. 1979). Similarly, the 
earliest occupation al Bharal Mandb commenced around 
the second cenlurv B,C„ with the same ceramic 
tradition of Moradhwaj The structural acridly in 
both sites continued imabutod uniji the laic Kltshima 
period (c. 3rd-4ih «m AJX) hut al Bharat Maadit 
it was occupied once again after a gap of five 

centuries _ 

The excavation* al both sites have also high¬ 
lighted that the foothill of Garhwal Himalaya re¬ 
mained a thriving centre for a permanent occupation 
continuously for at least seven or eight hundred years 
Cnrr this region funned a peripheral tone of the 
Ganga-Yamuna Dash, the cultural milieu in the 
Bhabar-Tarai belt in all probability was strongly 
influenced by the NBp phase Iren- Age settkis of the 
Ganga- Yamuna Doab. 

However, a complete absence of Iron implements 
from the earlier NBP and fine grey ware levels at 
these two sites is enigmatic in view of the fact that 
around c. Mh and 5th Centuries B,C iron tech not 
ggy had reached its remth in the entire Jndo- 
Gangctk plain, as revealed from the excavations, of 
a few imp'fliicl si I ts like Ha&tinup Uf (Lai 1954, 55), 
Ahicehhfltra, (Gticrdi and Panigratii 1W6), AlrAnjikbera 
(Gaur 1964), Hulas, Dikshil, I®) AJlhapur (Dikshit, 
V973), and Kaushambi (Sharma 1907). This develop¬ 
ment not Only formed an important Cultural segment 
of the society but also brought a stability in agri¬ 
cultural productions fSahi 1902). In coninut to this the 
situation seems in be totally different in the Bhabnr- 
Taiai aonC where the iron metallurgy seems to have 
emerged only around c. 2nd cent B.C and gradually 
proliferated in the beginning of Christum era. This 
is dew from the frequency table whkh shows a 
sharp increase in the total number of differenl 
implemenls in period II B al MOrtdhW#} and Ptriod 
] B and II al BHara(‘*Maadir, corresponding to the 
late phase of occupation at both the site (Table 1). 

Taking into consideration the ecological constraints 
of the Tarai-Bhabai zooe, we can only make some 
broad gcneraluattoos. In this regard we may hy¬ 
pothesize that the ecology of this rone during the 
second half of the first millennium B.C. may not 
have been favourable for agricultural practice due to 


ib marshy and swampy conditions. On account of 
these coodilUml, it h quite likely that the inhabitants 
during the early phase of occupation had remained 
grresly dependent for cereals and other food resource* 
upon their neighbouring population of the Ganga- 
Y are Una Dt»b where early urban centers had emerged 
and the advent of the two-wheeled-chariot bad 
facilitated the movement of people and goods (Sahi 
1907). This practice of procuring cereals may have 
persisted even during the late phase of the scttlemnt 
But due to the gradual population pressure on the 
Tarai-Bhabar bell tl might have become difficult 10 
sustain on the import of cereal* from the ™in 
renters of the Gauga-Yamuna IX«b. Besides, the 
quantum of cereals and other ealahlcs might not have 
been sufficient to support the large population of 
foothills. This pressure coupled with the scarcity must 
have compelled the inhabitants to start the practise 
of shifting cultivation along with hunting in the pe¬ 
ripheral zone of Bhabnr and Tarai. It is quite iikdy 
that due to this requirement agricultural iron imple¬ 
ments like sickles and chisels had come into use here 
around the beginning of the Christian era ri'ig 6). 

Conclusion 

The foregoing docuokm proves beyond doubt 
that in contrast to the earlier-held bdid. the iron 
Age culture did extend to the peripheral rone tKVOfln 
thii Ganga- Yamuna Doab. ix. towards the mid. 
Centra! Himalaya. The present -Judy conclusively 
indicate that the iron technology in the mid-Central 
Himalaya was not licked organically with the nuclear 
zone of the Ganga- Yamuna Ehvab, but bad formed 
an individual independent cultural entity, which stretched 
front Lbe high altitude to the foothills of the Tanu- 
Bhabar bell. The genesis of Iron Age in the mid- 
Ccntral Himalaya would still remain problematic until 
a Finn and datable cultural horizon is excavated in 
Ihc region. However, as the present evidence stands, 
it may be said that the iron technology in the high 
altitude developed independently not atedutoly be¬ 
cause of any external stimulus, but also due to 
availability of local rkh bum ore, which farilitatcd the 
activity. 
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Ceramics and Maritime 
Routes of India: 
New Evidence 


LK.SARMA* 


la this paper** an attempt has been made to put 
forth tie ceramic evidences documented from the ar¬ 
chaeological contests ranging is date from early 
Malayan (3rd century B.C.) (o late medieval periods 
(17 Ui century A_D.) of Indian history with special 
emphasis on the maritime mules that linked the 
neighbouring countries of the E&t. Three major 
ceramic periods are suggested while classifying the 
available data which is vast and of varied nature. 

I. Pottery Associated With Early Buddhist Spread 
tMalayan to the End of 1st Century B-C.): 

A diagnostic pottery called Northern Black Polished 
Ware (NBP) characterises the earliest phase of the 
Buddhist centres of North-East - RJtjagrha. SrSvasU, 
VaiSUi, KauSlmbi, Ujjaini. Vidis5 (S&nchl), Sarnalh, 
Taxila, besides of course the Malayan capital J^tafiputm. 
The rise of the MahUfanapadm (16- Rcpulkan States), 
and oew awakening after Buddha's preaching led to 
a total transformation in the cultural and religious set 
up of Ancie nt India. The NBP Ware is a deluxe 
ware used by the monks and royal houses alike for 
its excellence and endurance, it is of superfine 
(hingetic clay, well Tired, thin sectioned, grey to 
reddish coloured with a mirror-like thin film-like 
polish. 

The surface hues include the shades of golden, 
steel blue, Hack and silvery. The types are simple 


* Aruiucolngicat Survey vt Irnluv New DdhL 

** Paper read in ibe Intmultonal Seminar held si Madras (20-2!si 
Dt*. 1990 )*p>fiHjrcd by ibe ASIna the eve of the amvatot [hr vhip 
Futfc-ii'Sa^mih- 


and mostly bowls, dishes sharply carinated handles, 
rarely cups and lids. The pottery was very precious 
and it appears, even if some parts had broken they 
were mended with copper pins or cross-dowels and 
reused (Figs: 1-2). 

The profusion of this pottery with the early 
Buddhist centres of India is well known. The spread 
of Buddhist faith by monarch,** like A4oka led to its 
expanse to peninsular India. But the evidences from 
the most important Buddhist centres of coastal Andhra, 
like Amarfcati- Vaddatnlinu (in Guntur District of 
APJ and Chebrolu have revealed that NBP reached 
these pans during the early Mauryas period (Surma 
1989) itself along with the Buddhist missionaries from 
the Magadha area. Atoka Maury a in fact endowed 
the already existing MahOchaitya at Amarfvaii, with 
a Pillar edict and railing of granite uprights and 
caused the fast beautification to this MohSsttipa 
which enshrined the Sadrs dhS tu: of the Master. 
Manjufrimuia Kalpa clearly says,’ Sri Dhmyakcfakij 
chaityt Jinadhtttu dharcbhuvi" 

The prolific occurrence of NBP ware ai the 
AmarSvatl Dharanikota excavations (1974-75) in such 
early contexts has opened up fresh grounds for study. 
In recent years, apart from (he above evidences from 
Dhinyakataka stupa, some sites along the coastal 
Tamil nadu have yielded precious evidences (Gurumur- 
Uiy 15ft). The NBP ware front Knrkai, an ancient 
port town of the Plndyas, and more recently Aia- 
gankulnm (1989) near Ramanathapuram yielded NBP 
bowls m association with Silver Punch-marked coins 
within early historical cultural assemblage of Mauryan 
dale. It is of great significance to note that NBP ware 
and Punch-marked coins were reported from the 
earifcst levels of some Buddhist sites where fortified 
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Ceramics and Maritime Retires of India: New Evidence 

towns of Pit- Mauryan date (600-450 EC.) wtit 
unearthed recently - specially fiedige and AnuriSdhapura 
citadel in Sr! Lanka (Dcranlyagala LWfc). In the light 
uf these evuknce\ we may fecal I with profit the 
Buddhist legends enshrining certain important events. 
According to MahiftamJa (XTY t 6 and XIX. 11-12} 
the Maury an emperor A*oU came to despatch the 
Bodhivriksha sapling to SiMiala in a highly religious 
manner. He descended into water upto the neck and 
set the Budhi tree oq the drip (PL. 2) and stood with 
Folded hands on the shine. Again Mohdvamia narrates 
that King Dutthagamuii of Sri Lanka (101-77 8,0, 
celebrated with pomp the laying of great smpa 
inviting many monks ami kings from foreign lands 
(one Mah&deva from Pal lava Bhogga and Yona 
MahMhamtarakshita from Alasandra (Lt\ Alestau- 
ilaria), The Lfnoyia texts and Jut okas inform us that 
nicrdiajiLs from Sahajuli. Kattfumbl, VitninEsi, PaLallputra 
and Gottipa brought Ihdr goods to Tlmralipti (Tamluk, 
in Midnaporc Dal. of West Bengal ,i for trade with 
South Asia. The sea port towns of great importance 
axe TlmralipU, (Gangac) and Kanlhi on lower Bengal 
Coast. Kainapara (Konark), IXsarepe (DhauEL, Orissa] 
Kdingae (Kalingnpatnam) and Maisoliii {Mijchiliput- 
nam ) in coastal Andhra. Et is, therefore, becoming 
dear that the first ceramic vk. the N.B.P. ware with 
Punch-marked silver coins reached South-East Indian 
Port towns and farther beyond Sri Lanka as well, by 
the end of 3rd Century B.C. along with the Bud¬ 
dhist monks and merchant guilds. (Sreshfhh and 
Nigamas) who were eon verts to this popular tasteless 
religious faith. 

The West Coast has a different story and UU date 
no NRF/FMC or Buddhist monastic establishments of 
such magnitude and early date have been registered 
On the Jong Karnataka or Kerala const line, 

H_ Eariy Greek/Roman impact ' Pottery Wares and 
Popular Cults (End of 2nd century B.C. and upto 
3rd century AD) 

Inspired by the Buddhist monks, their zeal and 
monastic order the traders had expanded their ho¬ 
rizons a lot more. At Dharamkofa (Amarihati) and 
Kaveripattinam on the cast coasi wharfs with navi¬ 
gational channels have been found in levels datable 
lo 2nd century B.C. Arikamcdu (Poduke) has been 
a great Roman trading centre, precious objects apart, 
the roukUcd ware (mostly large dishes, platters and 
bowls) appear in large numbers. TlnuraUpCi* Salihitn- 
dam, Dhamnikota, Arikamedu, Karen patt i nam ? Uraiyur, 
Korkai and recently AJagankulam (Nagaswamy 1991) 
etc. have dearly shown that this pottery has an 
earlier horizon, say late 2nd century B,C> wad 
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indigenously manufactured as welt. This ware is 
found with the Buddhist monasteries on the Bengal- 
Andhra Coast, The imported Roulctrcd Ware along 
with Roman gold corns and precious objects, besides 
Amlinc (Italy 25-50 A.D.) and Amphorae wares was 
greally favoured by Endian merchants and Buddhists 
as well. So we find these three wares in good 
number in Lhe early historical sites of India through¬ 
out, besides Sri Lanka. (Ajiuiadhapttra, Kantarodai 
Lind Mantai, etc.) So far we have no evidence of 
these pottery waits from South-East Asian countries, 
like Thailand, Indonesia and Malaya, though a few 
Routettcd ware .sherds were recently found from 
Coastal Java, and Bali. Et may be seen that Buddhism 
and allied art objects occur in these Islands in laler 
periods (Sauna. 19S5) (5lh century A D. cm 1 wards) 
when compared to Sri Lankan evidences. Nevertheless 
ELN, Mukherjee has mad c certain unique discoveries 
from the riles on Bengal Coast (Milkerjee 1989). He 
recognised, for the firsi lime, numerous Kharoshp 
Bhahml inscriptions on pots, plaques and terracotta 
seals, from Chandrtfcet LLgar h + Bcngarh, Hadipur, 
Aiaghara and Dculpos in district 24-Paraganas and 
Tamralipti Museum, Tanduk, Nod only on the Bengal 
Coast hut these Kharoshfl-Brlhml records on pottery 
and baked terracotta objects (circular seals and seal¬ 
ings] are now reported from Thailand and BaJi too. 
It appears then that tradesmen coming from North- 
West (Gandhara and Oxus regions) moved through 
inland Mathura region to lower GarigS-Yamuna doab 
and Marihyade&i. reached [he lower Gang tide Valley 
of Bengal (Rajpai 1989) in good number* and then 
took 11> maritime routes lo reach the South Asian 
countries. They mixed up with the local Brahml using 
merchants, who were Buddhists too and developed a 
mixed "khanfchti-Brahjm" writing with north-western 
prOkritic expressions.Various types of sea-going Vtsscb 
are depicted on the these lemcoCLi seals and pottery 
vas£& (corn, Ekuscs and soldiers), Uninscribcd copper 
cast coins from Harinarayanapur near the estuary of 
Ganges possessed rare designs of ship. The terracotta 
sealings found at Chandraketugarh bear impressions of 
full rigged ships 

These objects, like the Roman warts noted above, 
end up by 3rd century A.D. It appears to be 
necessary tn plan for a mme careful research fol¬ 
lowed by archaeological excavations in Lhe sea-locked 
lands of South-East Aria, to find out, whether any 
Roman pottery wares and object of exchange* in 
early historical contests are available. The pottery 
seals and sealings with Kharo&htl-Brihinl legends and 
ships on them reported from Thailand-Bali areas arc 
of utmost importance in this regard. 
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Q|. Later Historical Periods: Past Buddhist and 
Medieval (circa, 9th to I7th century AJX); 

This period is tharaderbcd by more influences 
from Far East and South China, The prolific Chinese 
Ceramics paved their way to the various pert towns 
of South-East Asian countries- Philippines, Indone¬ 
sia, Malayasfe Thailand* besides India which had 
manifold trade relations. As we shall see the ceramics 
are mostly associated with the forts and palaces - less 
within Hindu temples and mosques during this long 
period, Commerce overtook culture 

There appears to be two distinct waves. The 
earlier dated to 9th-13th century AJ> T and the second 
from - 14th to 17th cenlury A.D. The former 
consisted of a few whitish porcelain confined largely 
to the coastal tracts of Andhra and TamiJnadu. 
Noboru Karashima of Tokyo Umversiiy along with 
some Indian colleagues (Madras ^ud Calicut Univer¬ 
sities) has been doing extensive field work on the 
Chinese pottrics, their distributional patterns, etc. 
(Karashima 1989), More frequently the Chinese ships 
touched the South-East Indian ports during the Chfija 
times. From Gangaikontlncbi^apunim and Daravurain 
digs, white poreelaiin was reported. It is wdl known 
that Chda emperors Rij3 RAj5([) and Rajendra scat 
various embassies to t liirm Even brihmanical temples 
were raised and patronised in South China (Ray 1939) 
Chinese porcelain finds attributed to the Tmdczbcn 
kilns were found from Periyapattinam, Palaya-Kaya, 
Dcvipartinam and N^pattinam which add substan¬ 
tially to our knowledge on the subject (Karashima 
1990). 

The ate, Khalkatpatna, District Furi t Orissa located 
about U km. east of the Sun Temple, Koraarak on 
the left bank of the River Kushahh^iru, and 3 km, 
south-west of the sea-crest was excavated by the 
Archaeological Survey of India in recent years. 

The discovery of one complete (FL, 3), and two 
fragmentary Chinos copper coins with square per¬ 
foration in the centre bearing legend in Chinese 
characters on both obverse and reverse. Celadon 
Ware, egg-white glazed and glared chocolate wares 
cl Arabian origin suggest that Khalkatpatna served as 
a port-town during circa twelth-fourteenth century 
AJX having maritime tix^k both with the countries 
of the west as wdl as east. 

Soon after Chafe, the Kakatiyas of Warangal 
rejuvenated the sea-borne foreign trade. {Sanaa 1990), 
Maxcopolo visited the port of Motfupkli h called 
Difuwkkorjda Parana locked in ChLrala taluk, district 
Prakasam of AP. I venture to identify this great port 
town with Dabadatt mentioned in the Daoyi Zhilue, 


an important 14th century Chinse work, although 
Karasliima recently put forth the view that Dabadun 
is Fenya pustinam, Fenya \ Da) and = paflimm* 

on linguistic grounds. The famous Mott u pal I i pillar 
inscription of Ganapatideva (AD, 12441, ts of far 
reaching importance as this cdkl assures safety to 
traders {ahhayo, Sasana) arriving from all continents 
(SvadeSi and Paraded) risking the sot-voyage and 
its hazards like storm attacks and shipwrecks. The 
levies (usually 1:30) on the items of import and 
export have also been listed with great detail and 
speak ol the flourising international uade from this 
important seaport which was provided with ware 
bouses, Besides, the mention of sc veral continents, 
islands, foreign countries and cities specific mention 
of Chim (China) is noteworthy. Confirming this 
cpigraphkal evidence is the Tdugu work Hamilasamu 
written by the poet frTnJtfe. (area, J5h century) 
whkh details the trading countries in the Andhra 
Coast and the objects of import, particularly sQks and 
pottery wares from China. The Vi^yanagara kings, 
specially of Sangama family, had regular trade and 
culture contact with the Ming dynasty of China. 
Chinese annals record that Bukku ] (AJ3, 1357-077) 
had sent an embassy to China in 1,174 A.D. Among 
a variety of Chinese Porcelain wares, & perforated 
coin of Ming Young Lo (1402-1438), contemporary 
of Hari Hiira-{1377-1404) is a noteworthy find from 
the Royal enclosure. The Chime Deluxe ware with 
exquisite Blue, gold and green hues and scenes of 
mythical animals, architectural landscape of Chinese 
port towns, hearing auspicious words in Chinese 
characters reveal the impart of such exchanges, A 
Urge number of dishes and vessels depict the scenes 
of Chinese port towns, architecture, ships approaching 
the coast (particularly from Gingcc and Vellore forts 
of the N3yaka rulers), The inscribed ami painted 
Chinese porcelain and glared pottery wares were 
encountered in the medieval fortified towns of [Xml- 
Labad (Maharashtra) Golconda (A.P,), Btdar (Bahmani 
kings 1422-1436 A.D,) and Bijapur (Add Shahis 1489- 
1686X m Karnataka h Qiampaner in Gujarat, Fatchpur 
Sxkn and Piirana Oils, Delhi. Huk bear the marks 
of Long Quail and Fujian kilns of 13~ Mth century 
AD, The highly priced table wares from the Jingdczkan 
kilns p Hue and white ghzed or enamelled ones 
(Gofkonda, Purana OUa and Red Fort examples) were 
popular among the Muslim rule. In the year 1988- 
89 Nobom Karashima surveyed some places on the 
Malabar coast between Kamtimur, north of Calicut to 
Yilinjam, South of Trivcadmm, Chinese wares and 
tiles were noted in the churches and mosques in 
Cochin, Koliam (Qulton) Kodungallur, etc. datable to 
15th-17th century AJ>. 
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Ccnramks ait not perishable as other objects of 
Iiade like spices, silks and other metal objects. They 
are available in good quantities and survive for longer 
duration in different climates. So ceramics are "of 
special significance for the study of ancient maritime 
routes and cultural contacts letwcm nations involved 
in coastal trade. More specially, the Chinese ceramics 


an: a class by themselves fairly reliable in dating, 
depict a variety of scenses m them throwing light on 
the culture and life patterns of medieval China. These 
ceramics serve as authentic archival sources not only 
for the study of the Chines cultural and commercial 
history but of great chronological value and help to 
cross-check the Indian evidences, 
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Stswanb, laL 26° 45>F and long. 82 46 E is die 
name of a site having a strrie* of mounds on the 
left hank of Kuwanu or Kuwana river, a tributary 
of river Sarayu, in the BasJ 5 district of Uttar Pradesh. 
The rite extends from Pachba (T&flljOI-PadusA) vil¬ 
lage towards its north uptu Deoraon village towards 
north-west and the Siva temple of tihadesamath 
(Bhadre&varariaLha) is also situated do&eby where the 
Kuwano river takes a northerly course. The distance 
of Siswanla from the District Court of Basil is about 
6 kilometres in the south-easterly direction and the 
site is locate dose to the Basil-Mahttii road towards 
its south-west From village Dharmupur near this 
road or from Sonupar a Jink ahead on the road the 
site situated within one kilometre can be approached 
through and admist country joining groves and 
ftelds. 

The rite was explored by Durgavab Tripaihi and 
C, Maui in 1944 In course of explorations nearly two 
thousand ancient coins comprising punch marked t 
uninscrihed copper cast, local and Ayodhya varieties, 
tndo-Greek and Kushiin issues were collected. A 
large number of senri-pitsious stone heads, copper 
objects, glass beads and bangles, terracotta human and 
animal figurines, terracotta toy-carts, pestles, stamps 
and cither objects were found. The discovery of a 
multi-socket terracotta coin-mould made the explorer 
C, Man! believe that the site represented a Maury*- 
Suriga wharf town. 


* Archaeological Sufv^f ot IruJUi, Delhi Circle. $afdar)u;ng Tomb 1 , 
NcwDcM 


Identification of Setavyfi, the 
Ancient City of Kosaia with 

Siswania and 
its Terracotta Art 

B.R. MAN I* 


In 158Q + Mrs Tripathi presented a fine Suriga 
terracotta female plaque to the State Museum, Lucknow 
(Tripalhi l%7). Mrs Tripathi wrote articles in 
'Dharmadata 1 (Mahabodhi Society f Samalh) and 

■Mudhvama Marga' (Buddha Vihara, Lucknow) iden¬ 
tifying the Nagaraka nigama, SundarikA river and 
Sundarika Bhir^dwfija's hermitage on it referred lo m 
the Pali Buddhist texts. She }m identified the Sun- 
darika with the modern Kuwano (Tripathi 1966), 
The site extending between Deoraon and Siswania 
and Dharmupur and Dw sraon - Siswania was revisited 
by the author during 1975 and 1778. ft was observed 
that the main site has an average height of above 
20 metres. Bui as a whole the Deovabii-Siswania- 
P&ehisa area makes a single arobM-cultural complex 
alongwith the mounds on the riw r. The antiquarian 
remains in forms of Northern Rack polished Ware 
and other associated ceramics were noticed a* Dhar- 
miipiir, but perhaps the site than might have been 
levelled earlier for cultivation* 

Two day scalings uf C. 3rd-2nd century B.C 
with legends Dhamaiatasa* (Dtaarmalitasya) and Htladc- 
vasa' ( IndraJcvasya), the former slumped with swastika 
symbol and the biter having ujjain symbol on it 
have been pubkhed by the author (1382), 

Them is no doubt thar the site represents a Large 
city of the pre-Christian era. As compared to Saherh- 
Mahclh or Srftvasti, the capita) of Kosaia in Buddha's 
Lime, representing the dty site of Maheth and the 
monastic rite of Jetavana as Sahclh, the present 
complex has also two parts, the larger Sbwaniu- 
Pachisa representing the dty-site and the smaller 
Dromon representing the monastic establishment. This 
b evident also from the etymological derivation of the 
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name: from Dcviirdmii. The river Kuwano also played 
an important rote in the urbstn developmetil of the 
city-site, particularly, in Iran^riatiun of merchandise 
and till recently mercantile foaipz, were of common 
tight on this river. 

The cultiv^iion on the sate has resulted in large 
scale levelling of the area. During the explorations 
of 1975 and 1978, ashy pits adjoining some burnt 
portions of earth looking like furnaces and large 
gran parinared sheets of copper were noticed at the 
northern slope of the main mound where Sterna- 
j.lnaki temple is in existence on the lop of il. The 
vertical natural section towards the river showed a 
number of cultural assemblage and atso evidence of 
large scale burning in one of the upper layers. Hie 
river loo has cut a portion of the mound during 
floods in the past. The approximate maximum length 
of the site is about ISW meters in north-west to 
soulh- east direction and about tifk> metres width at 
the max imum 

A variety of shapes of pottery common in the 
area has been found at site; it comprised of grey 
ware, fine red ware, red slipped ware, chocolate 
slipped ware, black and red ware, black slipped ware, 
coarse red ware, Northern Black Polished Ware with 
sprinklers and other shapes in red poJkhed ware. 

identification of Scttnyd 

The Nasranika nigama of the Buddha ^ time was 
very pootivdy screes the riser beside Chando lal at 
the place called Negara. The village Pokhamu 
(Pushkarinl) is located near Qiamio and was the seal 
of royal power till the Revolt of 1857, According to 
the Stt inri kahk &rmi\ » fijasn it a the Buddha is said to 
have stayed among the people of KosaJa on the bank 
of the river ScmdarikS and had discussions with the 
BrShmana Sundarika-lMrativija who resided there. 
The place seems to be Mnhason or Mahlsrama on 
the left bank of kuwano and about 4 kilometres from 
Sj&wania on Basti-Mahuti road. Opposite Mahnson 
and on the other side of the read k village Oral 
from where some excellent Kush an terracottas wen 
found in the pasl by the explorer. 

The famous PHyHsisutta of the Dig/wniklfya tells 
about I he discourse by Kumaru Kassapa to PSyisi, the 
BriUimana chief Cain erf ScttvyB on rebirth and Karma, 
in the introductory 1 paragraph il has been said that 
Kumtni Kassapa who was once, touring On foot in 
Kosala together with 500 monks stayed at ScfavyS 
which was a city under Kosala. And there the 
venerable Kumdra Kassapa dwell to the north of 
Scftvy& town in Sitmapamm at the grove of &m£ipa 
tree (Dalbetgia sisu), 


The word Aflhdji seems to have left its trail in 
village PachLsa where Ptkyfci raided in I he soul hern 
part nf the city and since his palace was located there 
the village which flourished was named after it. 
SLswania can be identified with SipisapafflW which 
is still located towards north of FadritiL Perhaps Lhe 
place in the Sirnsap&vana where Kurnlra Kassapa 
stayed and preached PSytLsisaua is represented by 
Deoraoo (Devirlma) where in the fd lowing years 
monastery (Mma) was established. ScLavyS hns been 
described as a place teeming with life, with much 
grassland and wood-land and with water and com. 
King Pascnadi (Prasenujit) of Kerala had granted to 
P£y<hi the domain as a royal gifi with power to rule 
over it as if he was the king. 

The Sulla adds: "Then the Brahmin* and house¬ 
holders of Setavyi, coming out from the town in 
companies and hands from each district so that they 
could be counted went by the north gate t to the 
SimsapS-tree Grove’, They wanted to discuss and 
exchange views with Knmira Knssapn and P3y5ti has 
been described to have wondered about people going 
towards simsapavana when he observed them from 
the upper terrace of his bouse. After having been 
informed about the news by his doorkeeper, he sent 
winds tn them to wait for him for paying a vail 
to the wandering lord . Later be discussed with him 
in the company of brahman^s and house holders. 

In a passage i n I he Arigurtara-NikSya it is told 
that on a certain occasion when Buddha, The Exulted 
One was journeying along the highroad between 
Ukkatlha and Sctabbya + fe the Brlhmana Dona (Drona) 
who was also journeying along the highroad 
(addhlnainiigga) approached him and discussed. The 
highroad between UkkapM and Setavyfl seems to be 
quite different from the highroad connecting smvyfi 
with SrSva&fl on one hand and Kapilavastu or 
Kuslnagara on the other. The exud identification of 
likkatlM is not yet certain, but under the cireum^ 
stances it mighs appear south-cast of Sbwmia along- 
with the road leading to Mahuli. UkkaHh£ has also 
been described in a JaLika story to be connected with 
VcsSli and the Pali texts also refer to it in the 

vicinity of TchSnaiigala-vana^indA and Suhhagavims, 
constructed within an auspicious time with torches 

(ukktj haring been used id night. II had been 

donated as brahmadeyya by the king of ko&ala to 

PokkhiinvwUi (Sarao 1 WO), 

The Vaahugihhfi of the PfirByonayagga of Sutta- 
Nipdia gives the important due about the location 
erf Sctavyfl in the context of the story of BSvart when 
he despatched a group of sixteen brittufflUHti lo get 
answers to some ntcLiphyskal questions from Buddha r 
They went from a place near Ass&k* beside Godavari 
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rim in the Deccan to Srlvast] and thence to Rljagrha 
to meet Buddha. They wtxK from £fftvastl (Slvattkl) 
to SeLavyS and Kapilavasm (Kapilavauhu) and then 
passed through K uXimgdja (KurinSrl) town and P5v5 
iDwanls Val<alJ >nd 10 the capital rf Magadba- 

1 BSvarirti abhividclvi Kniva Ca naih pudakkhkani 
jatajinadhiirn sable pakkarnum unarSnuikh^. Mujakasu 
Pati[th3ri*±m purimorfi Mihissatirb lada L’jjcnin Opi 
Gonaddham Vedisarfi Vana^avkayarh. KosaniKm Capt 
SakeEajft SAvaLLhin Ca Furtinamam Selavyarft 
Kapiiavatthum Kurimlraii ca mamlicuti FSvari ca 
hhoganagaraith Ve$3Jiin M^gadharn puram P^lnakitn 
eetiyan ca ram,in] yam manorainarif ‘ (101,(1 to 1014). 

This shows that Sctavyi was located on one of 
the then most important highways whkh was fre¬ 
quented by the Buddha himself. This again confirms 
that Setavya cannot be located towards west of 
SrSvasti and il must be Siswanb, the place having 
hffin mentioned as Sifnsapa^m in the context of 
Sctavyi in the Dighaiukjiyv. 

W. Vast while identifying setavyi with To-wm 
of the Chinese travellers Fa-hian and Yuan Cfawang 
Sa,ys The Chinese pilgrims tell ils that a Stupa was 
creeled over the "Yelks of the entire body” of 
KSsyapa Buddha at a place which Fa- bion names 
To-Wai, and Located 50 li to the west or according 
10 Yuan Chwang. who docs not name the town, at 
a distance of 16 li (the Life gives SO fi) to the north- 
wji, of Sravasil dly. Both pilgrims, therefore, agree 
in placing the S{ftpa of Kosyapa Buddha to the 
westward of Sravastl city* (vost 19(B). 

The stale men: of two Chinese travellers regard¬ 
ing distance of the place from ^ravastl are thus quite 
contrary. Vast further writes - TcwWai k, without 
a doubt, Selavy^Lnagara, as the circumstance of the 
enshrining of an Unbroken skeleton is "not related 
concerning any other Buddha’ (Hardy, Manual, p. 88) 
except Kavyapa (The comet spelling should proba¬ 
bly be ka^yapa, with the first a short.) The 
Bmldhavamsa affirms that the Kasyupa stllpa was lo¬ 
cated in the Sctavyino garden in SaavySn^am 
Bengal, Vot. VU m 1838, p. 797), and' adds lhal 
the bones of this saint did not become disjointed even 
after cremation. It is mmarbiblc that the identification 
of To-Wai with Setavyi has eluded the notice of the 
various translators of the itineraries of the pilgrims, 
and of scholars who have rifted the pilgrim's accounts 
for the rkh store of gtxngraphkaJ information avail- 
able. Foe the reasons given i disagree with 
Mr, Vincent Smith's suggestion {Remains near Knsio, 
p. 4, note 3} that Setavyi will probably prove to be 
Sihet Mibet. 1 

VasTs all arguments in favour of Setavyi as 
To-Wai are flimsy. Still believing To-Wai as Setavyi, 


on one hand Kit contrary to the Chinese accounts, 
he places Scfavyi towards cast of Srihastl on the 
haris of Pali suites, His identification of Setavyfl wiih 
ffisedila (about 27" 24' N and 82* 20*E), a rite six 
mdes £itst from Balrampur and seventeen miles from 
Sahclh Mahcth is based on no cogent ground. His 

observation dial the rite is a large one and has 
yielded plain and moulded bricks, Rushan copper 
coins, a few terracaua objects and is surrounded by 
a number of tanks except in the north dsxs m=-L 
prove that the rite is SetevyS. Moreover, on hearsay, 
he has tried to pui that Burmese travellers visit the 

place and that he w as in formed that at Palp pin; 

about rix miles to the south of ftimnpur, some 

workmen chanced to encounter ip on underground 
brick chamber a skeleton of a very tall man. which 
crumbled to dust on exposure to air. These seem to 
be mere concocted stories with no worth. The distance 
of Mwxfila from hrfvust] seems to be very less in 
comparison with other cities mentioned in the context 
of E&varl In Sulla N Spate and Skwania seems to be 
the better choice with a location at sufficient distance 
from SriivitstE Kapifvittu and Ku&nogara on the main 
highway of the lime. 

TenuiiHta Art 

Altogether them are 108 unpublished terracotta 
objects available at present for study. They am akin 
10 the terracottas found from most of ihc contem¬ 
porary Gauge! k Valley rite*. 

They can be grouped as trader; 


(a) Human figurines S3 

(b) Animal figurines 14 

(c) Toy-Carls and rattle 3 

(d) Utilitarian objects 3 


Total 10B 


Fir™ the consensus of the terracottas from other 
sites of Gaxfgi Vidley the human terracotta figurines 
of Suwania can be grouped into two broad chrono¬ 
logical compartments, ll is nol possible lo dole them 
with accuracy in the absence of excavation, The first 
group is represented by archaic handmade figurines 
datable from about 6th Century B,C. to about 2nd 
Century AJX and the moulded plaques mostly depicting 
female figures and belonging to Maurva-Suriga period 
(3rd Century B.C. to 1st Century B.C.), the second 
group is represented by handmade as well as moulded 
human heads some of which have foreign ethnic 
features and ritualistic figurines and heads with tenons 
below; 
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Among ibc archaic crude terracottas (PI. XV), 
eigh t types cuutimted from Pre-Maurya limes to the 
firs! two centuries of the Christian era. .Among these 
there are three hanrlmarlr flat figurines, three distinct 
female figurines and a head, They have extended 
arms and pinched bird-like face and one of the 
female figurines and the head appear with fan shaped 
headgear with a bole in the centre, meant for 
hanging. 

The female figurines have round and pointed 
breasts. There are two handmade figurines with pointed 
headless in the style of warrior figures dated to the 
beginning of the Christian era with g™t-like faces 
and slit mouths. They have necklace decorated in 
circles in bold rclkf. One of them with missing arms 
has broken legs and two incised aides that mark its 
breasts to be like the musician figurines as already 
reported from Piprahwa-Ganwaria and other sites. 
The ocher figurine, a bust of a male, holds two 
objects in its hands and splashes of red dip am still 
seen on ft. The fourth type comprises four crudely 
fnnshed and moulded female figurinejt (one repre¬ 
sented only by a bead) with broken arms and round 
breasts, They wear circular ear ornaments and d 
figurine of a baby is seen with these ai tiie waist. 
The figurines possibly represent mother goddess. In 
a separate moulded type plaque the female figure is 
shown as in the previous type alongwidt a baby but 
in thk case the arms res! a! the front ride of the 
waist. The next type is represented by a hollow 
cylindrical headless torso of a female figure with a 
baby stuck near the left breast and two more crude 
figures below the baby, probably depicting two animals. 
In the next type there are two crudely made beads, 
with tenons below, one with bulging eyes wearing 
circular ear ornanvents and the eyes made out of 
applique method and the other with slit mouth and 
pointed nore with two bote. The last type is represented 
by a handmade female figurine with ptrinLed breast 
and extended arms. It b modelled in a silting posture. 

The profusely ornamented pieces are 3rd-2nd 
century B.C. terracotta plaques prepared with the help 
of a mould; they number 17. Among these the mtfct 
interesting type is one represented by three female 
figurines wiih missing heads. They are shown wearing 
SZLrl flttfl ornaments like girdle, necklace and bracelets. 
The upper half of their bodies is bare and they are 
teen feeding some bird, possibly a pamsl, with left 
hand holding some frail below the breast and the 
right on the waist. Folds of the sin are shown in 
the meet beautiful and artistic f^hion . Other broken 
plaques mostly represent female figures with head¬ 
dress of the time. The body proportions are quite 
realistic. Among these, the two broken terracotta 


plaques - the larger one found around 1950 and the 
smaller one by the author in 1975 with Lniact head 
portions are so similar that they seem to have been 
prepared by the same mould (Pi. XVI), The oval 
face with ear ornaments and well prepared hair style 
has (be typical Sudga feature. They possibly hold a 
bundle of grass on thrir head. There arc two plaques 
in which only Lhe leg portions are extant and the 
figures are shown wearing anklets. 

There is a small male bust wearing a round haJ 
with knob on lhe top. The figure is slim but The 
hand and other parts of lhe body are missing. Similar 
terracotta have also been repented from Parana Oila 
excavations. New Delhi and arc on display in lhe 
Purana-Oilii site- museum* bul are later in dale. One 
more broken piece resembles it in style, colour and 
texture but wcai\ a round cap. 

An interesting handmade head wiih prominent 
incised eyes* eye-brows, pointed nose and slit mouth 
with prominent checct having a third eye on She 
forehead* depicted vertically may be identified with 
Siva. 

The remaining terracotta heads datable to the firxl 
two centuries of the Christian era can be classified 
into eleven sub-types as under- 

1, Eleven comparatively larger terracotta heads, 
both moulded and handmade were executed in the 
sculptural style of the Kushan period, Interesting 
among them are: one wiih tenon hdow, and depicted 
with open mouth h circular ear ornament and hori¬ 
zontal hair locks (PI. XVII); one female head with 
hair gathered and dressed in circular bun-style in 
front the common feature of Mathura art (PI, XXI); 
three female crowned beads having an ornament stuck 
with forehead with a jewel in the middle giving u 
look of ride-lock (FIs XXII-XXIV); a male head 
with moustaches shown with incised lines and bind! 
on lhe forehead with a tenon at the back side with 
incised circles showing the arrangement of hair (FI, 
XVHI); a male head with moustaches and crown 
with circular jewel ornamental ion (FI XIX); a female 
head with crown giving a Hellenistic look and a male 
head with turban (Fl, XX), 

2, Nine smaller terracotta heads with thick lips 
and large open eyes wearing fan shaped crowns, four 
of them wearing a jewel ornament on forehead, one 
of them having dotted ornamentation below the 
crown, 

3, One flat handmade head with vertical incised 
lines showing the crown and pointed eyes, nose and 
tips. 

4, Two female terracotta heads with fan shaped 
crown, open eyes and auspicious mark (bind!) on 
forehead. 
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f 4 Two milk terracoua heads* one wilb mous¬ 
taches and either with long lips having foreign ethnic 
features, 

6. Sue moulded and handmade terracotta heads 
with tenons below; one of them has an auspicious 
mark (bindl) on forehead, 

7. Three moulded female terracotta heads wearing 
circular ear ornaments and headdress arranged along- 
with crown, panted nose with nostriis and dotted 
decoralicm on forehead aloegwith eyebrows; tenons 
bdow, 

8. One male terracotta head with typical Scyiho- 
Kiahan ethnic feature executed In a refined manner 
with tenon below and wearing the ornament stuck on 
forehead and front sides looking like side-locks. 

9. One female temastta head with fan shaped 
crown and necklace, with round face, pointed nose, 
open mouth and round eyes. 

10' Five terrace la heads, three moulded and two 
handmade. One of the moulded beads a circular 
ornament on forehead. 

U. One female handmade head with open mouth, 
targe eyes, pointed nose having auspicious mark 
(bind!) on forehead and fanshaped crown wiih slant¬ 
ing bands. 

There are two crudely modelled busts of 
female figurines - one with pointed breasts and 
wearing necklace and hair arranged in Lbe shape of 
bun and the other with round breasts and wearing 
a peculiar elongated ear ornament. Both have aus¬ 
picious mark (bindl) on their foreheads. 

The mau interesting Kushan female bust is a 165 
cm. high terracotta figurine modelled from all the 
sides with prominent eyes* lips* pointed nose and 
pointed breasts. It wears a fan like headgear with 
inched marks, circular flower shaped ear ornaments, 
double necklace and an ornament on the upper part 
of the arm in the shape of bhujaixtmlha. The hair 
is arranged in the back side in a single tress 
formation. 


• The truipi ration tor writing, ihi* amide, ! owr lo my lather, Shn C 
Mjhk who hit ot%utmLty explored Ihji nie as- far hack u in 1944 with 
my (randni-.Hher Shrimaii Dur^mEl TnpaiM aad unde %hn 


There are altogether fourteen animal figurines- 
two elephants* four horse* and seven bulb besides 
one plaque showing a seated figure looking like a 
monkey with folded hands bedding some indLslinii 
object. The elephants are profusely decorated with 
incised lines and circular ornamentation. Three of the 
four homes are similarly decorated and applique 
bonds are attached for csmamcnUtkiti. Among the 
bulb, one has a vertical bole in the centre and 
horizontal hole in the back. Another bull has two 
type* of stamped decoration - one with a eirele 
divided into four compartments and each having a 
dot in relief and the other with herring-bone pat¬ 
tern. 

Among the three toy carts and rattle, one is in 
standard shape with holes in front and back for 
firing axle for wheels. One wheel of a toy can has 
also been found. The third b. a broken piece of rattle 
with holes passing from the from to the back and 
through the body for the axle for rising two wheels. 
This is a bizd-shaped piece with swollen body having 
stamped dccnratk^is of sun and dob m the upper 
surface of ils body. 

Among the utiliutrian objects there is a mould 
with oval socket in the centre, three pestles, one 
rectangular skin rubber wiih Straight lines, two stamps 
with circular design with radiating lines and an 
oblong pkee with three holes b a line, whose func¬ 
tional purpose b nor clear. 

It has been shown in ibe first section that on 
the basis of Pali Buddhist texts and other facts wow 
available the modern Siswania can he identified as the 
ancient Setavy*. Until the site is fully excavated, 
archaeologists have to remain satisfied wiih this iden- 
tifkalkm 

Analysis and evolution of Ihe terracottas in the 
context of social surroundings, day and symbolic 
content dcmgwlth ceramic production can be possible 
when the site is excavated and artifacts fwfitf saem 
and in other forms) are considered in the light of 
associated finds of scarified deposits*. 


C-D- TnptthL, LAS. I jm grateful to j]I she mbewt uvjuiii of ifcih&c 
otefv for hnngm| this tiit on flic *rah4wlp|icttl map of 
tufa 
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Role of the Individual's 
Perception and Important 
Explanatory Modes in 
Archaeology 

VUNESHU MOHAN' 


In India, archaeology is often criticized as being 
overwhelmingly descriptive. Birr ini! a few exceptions, 
archaeology in India, seems to be mainly conoCmed 
with descriptions of the material remains of past 
human societies. O! late, however, advances are being 
made towards laying a greater exphasLs on the related 
explanatory aspects of the growing discipline. Problem 
oriented researches are more frequently undertaken 
with the aim to integrate the theory data relationship. 
Also, coordinated research is gaining ascendancy in 
conjunction with allied scientific fields. With the 
relatively recent spur in theoretical literature. Indian 
archaeology foo appears to be yearning to enter the 
mainstream of archaeological thought. 

The present article seeks to review the most 
recent literature in the context of the role of explanation 
in archaeology on a global scale There is apparently 
a general enthusiasm due to the -promise'rather than 
the "current products* of the so-called new archae¬ 
ology (Fagan I486: 210, Miller l f J82: The ar- 

ch;ici(logical discipline b continually and rapidly evolving 
as more and more arehaertlogists become inclined to 
interact with (he now available foundations of theory 
building or begin to “dig for ideas" (Larver 1*134 

666l74). ... 

The role of individual perception and its bearing 
on the theory data relationship: 


7928 


How do we form, ideas in an arehaedogical 
context? It is the ambience of an archaeologist lhat 
conditions the fonnatioii of ideas for understanding of 
the past materia] remains. The perception of the 
modem society gets inadvertently projected into the 
inferential framework abut the past (Alkhin 1 £ *i5: 21, 
Dhavalikar 19B3: 49-68, Lvton I9&4: 64-65. Qrme 
Iftfl; 22-23. Zubrow 1980: 22). 

The task of theon building is further complicated 
and constrained by the fact that archaeology oaji 
never be repeated (Renfrew 1983b: 7. Trigger 194: 
292), Furthermore, it needs to be understood lhal 
theory and data are inseparable. Worthwhile theory 
building cannot proceed, albeit inductively* in she 
absence of an adequate data base. On the other hand, 
in I he deductive mode of inferential progression it is 
the hypothesis lhat dictates the collection of data set, 
Roth theory and fkihi are, therefore, interactively 
linked in the process of archaeological explanation 
(Gardin 1980: llH-4), 

It is another mailer, however, that the judgmental 
level continue* to ^gnihcanlly influence the archaeo¬ 
logical thought. King states that “it is impossible to 
get alt information in archaeology, this will seriously 
impair the usefulness of data even for eventual 
inductive synthesis’ (King 1971: 261). Under ihU fairly 
well known adage, ardiacotpgists must eschew" rigidity 
in their stance for ultimate answers. The best option 
would be to properly rdale theory to data option 
would be to properly relate theory lo data (Hodder 
! 1985: LL P Renfrew 19&1: 258, Fleming and Johnson 
199*1: JUb). Here, the importance of the daia base is 
■idf-evHknt in the sense lhat descriptive data is no 


] Sector ■ 13, U rhan Eilalc. Kunfehelm 
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less tssenbal for statisfactorily tiling ibe hypothesis 
or building theories. Bui, il h appropriate to postulate 
I hat theories cannot be judged by other theories, thus, 
highlighting an urgency for verifiable observations 
(Reco: 1967: 112). 

By an Indian school of logic, among others, the 
theory data relationships are based on the intuitive 
inferences (armmfimi) which art in mrn based on 
reality (dtjriana} or its experience (amshhmsa) of 
individuals. Obviously* because of the element of 
intuition, the knowledge of the past h imperfect. This 
is duly envisaged in what is now known as Ibe 
terminal sceptical crisis of the 1980s (Watson 1986: 
450-51). As the ideological makeup of the 
archaeologists and that of the past dwellers may not 
coincide* the resulting explanations are bound to 
remain conjectural, unreal nr counter -factual (Apcl 
1964: 4 t Caw 1^73: 39), Therefore, it becomes essential 
lo explore the ideational realm of Lbe cultural 
components. The so-called archaeology of mind 
(Renfrew 1962 Leone 1962) is recently attempted with 
a renewed vigour. Ai the same lime, however, it is 
considered to be inadequate for verifying statements 
about ideas in the prehistoric people’s head and 

consequently the archaeologists are thought of as only 
building assumption upon assumption (Hodiler 1984: 
28). Actually, the mental constructs of the 

archaeologists also help lo shape up the explanations. 
It Ls more important, therefore, that the researchers 
strive to be explicit about their goals, methods and 
techniques (Martin 1971; 6 )l The problem may even 
then continue to be unresolved because the 

preoccupation or bias with certain ideas is likely to 
yield distorted explanations. There is no denying that 
the present molds the study of lbe past. Latter's 
reconstruction is Like a “soda! sentiment* h the 
present (Hodder 1985: 18). The similar view that 
inference, in general, springs from perception is 
subscribed to by the Endian school of philosophical 
thought, as early as, known by the nineteenth century 
studies (Bird ].S4fl, fiodas 1697. Both the conscious and 
the subconscious level, the explanations in the 
archaeological context remain to be moderately 
speculative, Their adequacy could be judged in the 
tight of the correlation between theory and data, A 
satisfactory level of exploitation is more likely to be 
reached with the dilution of Lhe debate between the 
^deep-diggers" and the sceptical +, offsite* archaeologist 
A two way theory-data relationship naturally enhances 
the adequacy of archaeological explanations (-Snodgrass 
1965: 32). 

Tbc perceived box k proposed to replace Clarke's 
Black box whereby the former is dependent on the 


observers view point (Clarke 1968* Hodikr 1964: 27). 
The olwrver may be highly objective but an ob¬ 
session with trying Lo bring out ultimate answers (see 
above:) may turn out to be merely a wateful exercise 
or a kSkaduftia -paAkstS (search for tcetch in 3 craw), 
in Lhe old Indian logical terms. The perception of 
researcher may not act as a catalyse to the flow of 
the theory data relationship. However, as in geo¬ 
graphical sciences, simplification of complex Issues 
facilitates progress Besides attempting to simplify, the 
aidsaedogkls should nevertheless be aware of the 
role of speculation in explanations. Often the missing 
information is not only retrieved but also ftxmalbed 
by speculations and conjectures. The proximity of 
speculations to lhe pasl reality is* at Ica$t T subcon¬ 
sciously conditioned or governed by the subjective 
perception of the contemporary society. 

The usefulness of systems approach 

The movement of the new archaeology began in 
the and GG& of the present century. Culture is 
defined, by one of its exponents* as the extrasomalic 
means of adoptive system which b employed in the 
integral ion of society with its environment and socio¬ 
cultural subsystem (Bin ford 1968^ The system is 
considered as non-passive and the inherent dynamic 
changes are regarded to be due to the interaction 
with the arbitrarily divided sub-systems of population, 
subsistence, technology* society, trade and projection. 
The inevitable changes take place with or without an 
external stimulus. In a homeostatic system the changfc 
is, thus* cndtigenous or from with the system. 

The systems approach mainly deals wiih meas¬ 
urable variables. How do we then account For the 
past beliefs* meanings, etc.? Although a projective 
subsystem interacts within the system yet it apparently 
falls short of the explanation for the ideational realm. 
Even* the preccssinil approach is deterministic! For 
example, in the proccssuiil view ihe inviduds are 
regarded as submerged with the systemic erigciKies 
(Hcidder 1985: 


Deductiw iogk in archueoio^tai explanations 

Nomotegkal- deductive or hypothetic^-deductive 
meihods of explanations are those where the hypo¬ 
thetical observations or their negations employ a 
gradual testing of da las. In the nofnolqgksd deductive 
approach law like generalisations are applied to 
observations cx premises, Gregory has given a graphic 
representation of the two approaches as follows: 
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(Tbcory) 
(Hypotheses) 
(initial conditions) 
(Event) 


(After Gregory 1978; 34) 


These explanations may be crttirizfti as being 
basically inductive like any other “covering law" 
explanations (Walson W04: 7) It must again be 
c mp hajuj rd, however, that (he familiarity of the 
archaeologist Or researcher with the data draws those 
theoretical objectives which lead to the sintering 
principles. Thus: 


Archaeologist data 

theoretical objectives 
conceptual links 
strutting principles. 

(after Shanks and Telky 
L9B7: 112, also me Renfrew- 
1977; 91). 

But, in a recent review article Krishtiansen, has 
aptly though cautiously argued that, in archaeology, 
as the observable is to be explained in terms of the 
unobservable relationships, therefore, the impending 
explanations cannot simply he reduced to cause and 
effort regularities. As a corollary we may stale that 
the law like general notions are difficult, if not 
impossible, to achieve in archaeology. 

The hypothetical approach is, in fact, not new to 
archaeology, It was implitity applied b traditional 
archaeology. On the basis of Walter Taylor’s conjunc¬ 
tive approach, Raddayya (1SB8-89: 239, 245) concludes 
that the hypothetical method was applied as early as 
the middle of this century. 

To illustrate its usefulness, when, for example, 
archaeologists are faced with the observable evidence 
Or data of a clay model of a plough from Banawtii 
(BisJiE 1987: 150), then it may be employed to 
conceive the site as an agro-based scroi-urban centre, 
This hypothetical objective can be further extrapolated 
tn structure the presence of a truncated urbanism in 
a regional context of the Harappan civilisation. 

Such explanations are liable to be conjectural or 
probabilistic and hence inductive in nature. But, 


generally speaking the attempts at applying mathe¬ 
matical or statistical methods have not met with much 
success, especially, in the Indian context. For example, 
we are told of the failure of the sampling techniques 
at Walki. It may suffice to state here that there is 
an “inadequate relationship between statics (archaeo- 
logical residue) ami dynamics (human behaviors) (Holder 
1985: 10-U, Btigudri 1985c 785, Hodder 1986: 3, 
Smasiava 19% 48). As Jennings (1985; 2B) would say, 
archaeological thought variously manifests itself as the 
pendulum of orthodoxy swings'. 


Looking back, search for historicity In archaeologi¬ 
cal explanations 

It is fairly well-known that during the initial 
phases of the new archaeology, the chrondugkal 
assumption was largely regarded as anathema (Dun- 
ndl 1985; 297). Recently, however, a renewed emphasis 
is justifiably laid upon the recognition of the chrono¬ 
logical horizon. A scries of events is proposed to be 
identified In an “aquatic metaphor* instead of the 
''billiard boll metaphor 1 ' of the systems approach 
(Hodder 1987: 1-2). Moving backwards, archaeology 
has seemingly enshrined the time tested and basic 
im portance of the time dimension in ahistnrical frame- 
work. 


The limited applicability of the Marxist approach 

Experiments are undertaken for the application of 
Marxist principle tu (he study of archaeological material 
remains. However, this approach is found to be 
useful only for the historicity of the archaeological 
findings and it fails to “provide a methodology for 
recovering and processing archaeological data* (Trigger 
1983; 5) Nonetheless, explanations hosed on the Marxist 
materialism are quite coalmen. The dialectical mecha¬ 
nisms can be shown to operate as: 


Infntslnicture/base/inodc of production 


Forces of production Social relations of 

Means of production Productkm 

Organisation of 
productkm 
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V. 

Super Structure 


Judicial Ideology 

Political 

(after Hodder 1986 ??) 


Sztomka's (lWTi 71) systemic functional reprcsen- 
tatiup of the Marxist model is etfcntiaJly die same 
as above. The classification of Guide's (for example 
l9Sh 1958) explanations as Marxist is (lehtUabfc. Thtoc 
explanations are not amenable to be treated as totally 
Marxist in approach. In the Indian archaeology the 
interpretations offered by Malik (1968, 1973) upper to 
be the doses! to the Marxian model. The more rotxnl 
Marxian approaches differ tn that they emphasize the 
role of resources (for example Trigger 1984), 

Symbolic interpretmhns as instruments of explanation 

The findings of ibe symbolic archaeology seem, 
to favour a historic mode of explanation and decry 
generalizations from one culture lo another (Hodder 
1986: 1-6), This symbolic approach is essentially 
ideographic or normative. [[ is evidenced in the 
utilizatton of contemporary language to translate the 
past texts (Hodder 1986; 178, also sec the sections on 
the role of indi vidua] perccplioo). An arthaetilugia 
mml aspire to firing about a high level uf objectivity 
m the explanations in orderr tn minimize the influ¬ 
ence of the ideographical dimension. Neelcss to say, 
however, proximity to objectivity is attainable after 
the thorough knowledge of the available dala, Sanka- 
lia has, therefore, besides many others rightly stressed 
the need for mastery over data prior lo its inter¬ 
pretation (SankaJia 1979: 125), 

The pOXSibiSty of astrological predictions for urchaen- 
logical explanations 


A brief digression Into an altogether different 
and perhaps “unstieutilk* methodology raises hopes 
for the development of tetrotogjeil or astronomical 
archaeology (sec, for example, Aveni 1980, 1984, 
Voiixt 1W7: 263). There is, at least, one attempt 
where astrology bears testimony to the antiquity of 
I he Aryans in Indian (Ketfcar 1904), In the oiorc 
recent times, SankaJia has briefly hinted at the 
usefulness of the astrological prediction for the inter¬ 
pretation of the decay of the Indus Civilization 
(Sankalb 1989: 6), Admittedly, as astrology Is m 
interpretative “science", the expirations thus based 
arc found lo be subjective due to the involvement 
of double assumptions. 

Concluding remark* 

Mod of the archaeological explanations are, by 
their very nature, no heller than inferences (witimBnah 
Only a rational response may lessen the cemfusion 
generated by the irrationality that permeates the 
explanations (see Feder 1984; 5tfc). Them is an urgency 
foe the discovery of inventive thought. Not too 
infrequently, the criticism of the new archaeology as 
‘"a horrid example of scientism" seems justifiable 
(Gibbon 1984: l!6) r So much so, that the rear for 
what is allegorically termed as M pseudo-archaedcgy # 
(Fagan 1987: 2-3, also see Daniel 1981: 192) is not 
altogether unfounded. 

The foregoing review highlights the various 
explanatory approaches in archaeology. The basic 
theme of ctincxydancc in theory and data runs through 
almost ail the approaches. The viability of these 
explanatory modes of explanation is a matter of 
persona] choice and training. This article b not meant 
lo utterly undermine traditional describe archatxtfogy. 
As already stated, detailed descriptions are conductive 
to the generation of themes, In fact, as Hodder 
would say (1989; 274) even older ideas could be 
safely worked in new ways. 
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The Lady of the Beasts or 
The Lord of the Beasts 
A Reappraisal 


P.V. PATHAK* 


The famous Pa£upari seal has bceti doe of the 
most dgnifkant finds of the Indus culture. Although, 
the seat tide is more or established, the nature 
of the deity at the centre has been debated. Earlier 
Sullivan (1964} had cTpnssed views that the ddty was 
the “Mkiress of Beasts ’ stating that hunting was 
clearly an important activity in the peasant cornu- 
dties of Sind and Baluchistan. He cunclnd.es: ‘ It k 
not unlikely, then, that the goddc& should have been 
not only the giver of vegctalionaJ life but also the 
bJ Mistitss of beasts'" and tbc paUimesi of the bunt/ 
He drew attention to two other seals where pigtails 
of the ddty are dearly visible on seals. Latest 
addition to ihk controversy b an article by Acre 
(1985). According to Atrc, ihc ddty aa the seal is 
neither the lord of beasts, dot the mother Goddess 
bur is the virgin of beasts*, tn support of her view*, 
Aire has drawn parallels with the other scab rep¬ 
resenting the same deify and the mother Goddess 
statues from the Indus culture. 5be has also drawn 
parallels of a pictorial re present*!! ion tm the seal fnitn 
Kalibangan with the Greek ritual of female sacrifice 
and condudes iKm the ddty oo the pa&tpati seal 
it presen ts the virgin of brats, a female deity. 

In the prescue article I have refuted the view of 
the central deity being a female deity by comparisons 
with the rituals and internal parallels supplied by 
other seals from tbc Indus culture, The methodol¬ 
ogy as recorded in anrictu literature is mat or lea 
accepted in the field of (he lodit* culture studies, 


* Suiyi NLkctu, Moc*Rjndhfl. Union T€mloryatD*ir>. Kp*pt. 
Kndi 


Methodofogf 

So long as a bilingual seal or graffiti is not 
traced or found the decipherment of the Indus seals 
will have bu be attempted by comparison and par¬ 
allels, Asko Porpob (1985) has given three widely 
accepted routes for drawing parallels and interpret!" 
tfcai: There con be m doubt that three mtist important 
sources for interpretation arc (I) the internal parallels 
supplied by the Horappan dvdizatAon itself, (2) the 
parallels offered by ancient West Asia, (3) those 
provided by the later civilizations. By later Indian 
civilizations Parpula implies the post-vedk period, But 
his contempt for these drawing parallels from the 
vedk dvilkalion k not cnocxaJod, when be writes, 
‘while some fanatics especially in India have tried to 
force vcdic analogies la back up their preconceived 
claims of the Aryan identity of the Indus people, the 

sob&r scholars have usually died parallels from the 

post vedic, classical Hinduism or from the modern 
Limes These comparisons with Hinduism have often 
been accepted, at least tentatively, with the result that 
some ideutificaiicirts have been repeated From one 

bode to another/ Here the personal bias of Farupob 
baa ovrreome the true scholar within. Throughout die 
monograph, Parpoia has drawn parallels from the 

vedk literature, however hk sudden shift to the 
Dravidian roots k a different topic altogether. In 
support of hk argument be repeats the theory 
propounded earlier, that the Aryans invaded tbc Indus 
region in two waro, first to come were Cfeav 
rcUtoHe to the Hksor III culture of the north eastern 
Iran and then came the Pgvtdk Aryans. The Vedk 
literature is the outcome of these two successive large 
scale acculturation* 
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Atre too follows the same line of arguments. 
Accojding to her, it will be more "appropriate that 
we free the Harappan civilization or tD be more 
precise the Harappan religion from ihc narrow frame 
of either the vedfc or of the later Jay Hindusism 
But it becomes equally difficult to accept the 

proposition to relate tbe so called virginity cult in 
the Indus civiliislion with the very late DiiWia worship 
in the Greek culture around 495 BC. H is as if the 
Indus culture and religion totally disappeared from 
the continental area extending from Afghanistan to 
Uttar Pradesh and from Himachal Pradesh to Dia- 
maKnJ in Maharashtra and took solid roots in the 

distant Greek islands after remaining dormant for 

centuries. On the other hand one finds such a smooth 
continuity of ideas from the Indus civilization, nay 
from the pre-Indus periods to the present day Hinduian 
that it becomes absolutely untenable to alienate the 
Indus religion and culture From the past and the 

present Hindu cultural ctliCB, inclusive of the vcdic 
and the posl-vedic periods. 

If one is to follow Parpda regarding his views 
on drawing parallels from the classical and the 
present day Hinduism, obvious contradictions arise. If 
the Aryans had completely wiped out the Indus 
culture how could the peal uedk and classical Hin¬ 
duian be replete with the Indus culture antecedents, 
the Vcdic culture remaining completely aloof. It was 
not so. There is continuity of cultural and religious 
belief ever since the pre Indus periods. Religious 
beliefs through symbols have been recurring since the 
pre-Indus period. Some of these are dealt with 
below. The list is not exhaustive, there arc many 
more but only the prominent on® specially these 
referred to by Parpola are dealt with here. 

Coiwiwuy of briefs and m&ous ideas 

AJvattha leaves and tree: Popularly known as 
pi pa] (Ficus religio&a) the tree has special singifkunee 
m the Vcdic as well as later day Hindu religion. Us 
leaves were painted on the Indus pottery depicting 
sanctity. Parpola refers to tbe significant of the leaves 
in the Rgveda etc. Tbe pipal tree appears to have 
acquired sanctity even before the Indus culture period. 
The pipal leaves are painted on the pottery of the 
Period IV at Mehergarh belonging to the third 
quarter of the 4th millennium and also on the 
Vtundigak pottery belonging to the Period IV -I of 
be immediate post of the Indus civilization lime 
pan. The pipal tree, branches and leaves are painted 
n several earthen pots of Ihc Indus period. There 
X many Indus reals bearing the pipal leaf marks, 
i the vedk and post vcdic and even the current 


Hindu tradition the Asvattha occupies position akin 
to godhood. Tbe analogy of Aivattha in the Bfcagad- 
vad Gita chapter XV* chapter is famous. 

Peacock This bird is frequently painted on the 
pre-Indus culture pottery. Pottery at Mchmrgarh ficm 
the Period HI belonging to the first half of the 4th 
millennium BC carries peacock designs (Jairigc 1OT). 
There are innumerable such instance* from the Indus 
culture which indicate that peacock had acquired not 
only aesthetic but also religious significance. Parpola 
stales * I would like to suggest that this bird, the 
peacock covered with many "cye-v w "stars rep¬ 
resents Varuua in his “sky garment of the star 
spangled night,' In the Rgvcd it is above all Vanina 
who b wale King from the sky with his eyes (sun. 
mtwn and the stanl. The vetlic funeral monument is 
built in the shape of a bird (cf. SB I3JU.9): it 
functions like the bird shaped fire altar with which 
PrajSpali flew up to the world of heaven (cf. SB 
I0ZU) Parpola also gives the peacock figure from 
the Indus funerary pottery. 

Swastika: Swastikas, both the righl handed ana 
left handed and also with decorations are painted on 
ancient Indian pottery. Tbe Swastika pattern is painted 
on the pottery from Mcheigarta since the pre-Indus 
period and from Mundigak (Casal 1961). There are 
several patterns of Swastika on tbe Indus pottery 
seals and buttons, etc. Swastika is an unique symbol 
which though sacred has ru> folklore or legend 
.lvj Gated with 'll. In the classical Hindu tradition 
which may be traced to a few centuries BC, Swastika 
jlood as a Hgn for lhe Lord Gane£a (Pundeva 1*^) 

U may be said that the ward “Swasu 1 in I ht vcdic 
literature meaning well being h reprinted by the 
symbol Swastika. The grid inin pattern of town 
planning of the Indus dries of Mohenjodam? ana 
Hanppa may appropriately be named after the Swas¬ 
tika partem. As such, there b architectural pattern of 
bouse budding named after Swastika, The symbol sli 
occupies very prominent pcwlion in the Indian house¬ 
hold, Ladies drawing Rangoli patterns for dconrabon 
si art with drawing Swastika first. Thus in bjih she 
ritual and household tradition the Swastika symbol has 
occupied an unk|U£ position ever since the pre* Indus 
period, 

^nqtil riies: While in the near East the royal 
tombs dotted ibe land, no influence of the custom 
observed in any of the Indus cemeteries* i.c. R 
J? and H, ele. The bodies lay extended with bead 
towards the north and kgs to the south (Wheeler 
im) This is perfectly in nine with the age old belief 
of the south being the direction of the God of death, 
Y ama While the living human being is forbidden 
from sleeping directing legs to the south, the dead 
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body is in variably Laid with I(^s pointing to the south 
in India, 

Tbe custom of wearing bangles by ladies, adoring 
the Bdihjnj bail, etc. still continue to be current in 
India ever since the pre-Indus period. There are 
many such beliefs and customs which appear to hold 
their sway ever since the pre- Indus period dll to- 
date, How is it posable id isolate only the vedk K 
posl-\tdk or classical Hind us ism firm tbe religion of 
the Indus people? One regrets that an ace research 
scholar like Farpola deviates from the very obvious 
conclusions because of his bias for the so called 
Drarvtdian roots of the Indus culture. Similarly Aire's 
preposition of isolating tbe Indus culture from the 
ancient culture in India becomes irrelevant. 

Mother or w&n 

Aire points out that the mother goddess statues 
as found all over in the near Eastern and undent 
Emu pen cultures are absent in the Indus culture. The 
typical nude female figurines with protruding breasts, 
heavy hips and belly portion, or where pregnancy 
seems to be the focal point of wondiip or sanctity 
Bit absent in the Indus culture. The female figurines 
of the Indus are not nude. On the contarry they are 
mostly the statues of shapely young maidens. Appo¬ 
int contrast between the two types of the female 
statues can be easily verified from narty sixty illus¬ 
trations presented by Agrawal, Of these the first 19 
illustrations are of the typical mother Goddess type 
and found in the Western culture. From the illus¬ 
tration 20 onwards, the ancient female statues from 
the Indus and the neighbouring region are given 
(Agraw&l l9B4) h whde the mother goddess statues are 
Least decorated, Aire rightly points out that the Indus 
female statues are invariably ornamented and clothed 
around waist and point to these being virgins. This 
trend also continues to the Pre-Indus times. The 
Mehergarh female statues of various periods as arranged 
by Jairigc also fit into the maiden - virgin pattern 
rather than the mother goddess pattern. As Atre 
points out, the statues serve some other purpose 
because, “the iconography of these figurines is not 
even in a single instance repeated on the seals and 
scalings which are equally important 3s a source of 
Harappan religion** (Atre 1906) r 

Were These the Ptaybqi Doth? 

It is also to be noted that though ihc female 
Statue* are of young, slim females, their features and 
ornaments are appallingly crude, Look at the artistic 
skills of tbe Indus artists, their expertise in carving 


numerous Indus seals with precision, the most pro¬ 
portionate statues from Harappa which cam be envied 
by a modem sculptor, their skills in painting intricate 
patterns on excellently baked pottery and so also the 
impressionist mode of drawing animals on baked pot¬ 
tery; it is inconceivable that they could have fash¬ 
ioned the numerous female virgin statues in such a 
crude manner, if they were to be the object of 
adoration. But compare them with toys and loycarts, 
these are also equally unfinished and crude. The 
terracotta female statues and the animal toy figures 
from say Mundigak can be compared for this purpose. 
Although baked, they were not made very carefully, 
Wheeler too gives similar figures of terracotta bullock 
cart, the bulls, ben, dove, cat, etc. along with a 
figure of a beast looking Like a boor covering his 
mouth with front legs, (Wheeler 1 966), He further 
comments that the makers of terracotta al Muhcti- 
jodaro enjoyed a sense of humour, shown by numerous 
grotesque figurines. Thus these figures of the animal* 
and maidens crudely made were toys for kids. While 
making these toys the artist did not pay much 
attention to make them attractive or aesthetically good 
looking. This trend was followed right till recent 
limes, as late as early fifties and sixties. I remember 
the baked but crude toys which I used to play with, 
especially on the eve of Pda when oxen are worshipped 
annually on the new moon day of £ritvna month of 
the Endian calendar. Many of these statues are half 
bust or made in sitting position on a broad base or 
pedestal. This is because the kid playing with them 
can position them easily. Piggot hi* given the figu¬ 
rines of women on brood ties from Kulli culture 
which have lavishly made hairdressing studded with 
ornaments. (Piggol Vtoll The modem day Sods in 
India are lucky tt> have not only the variety of toys 
made of different materials but they are aesthetically 
made with right features 

Populaiin Trends 

Cunsidering the population trends, even during 
the Indus culture period, more than half of the 
human population must have been of youngsters 
below 15 years. There too the survival rate among 
the female children being higher, more than half the 
population of kids below 15 years must have been 
that of young girl - kkfc. Scholars and the Indus 
culture experts have overlooked this strata of society. 
Up to (he age of 12 or so the kids needed some 
toys to play with. As it has been recalled till recent 
times, the female child preferred to play with doll* 
And there are hardly any instance of the experts 
pointing to the female terracotta figurines being girls. 
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toys especially made for them and not that they ait 
less in number. The statistics of the- female figurines 
is given by Marriar Fcnties: "At Muitrajodaro a total 
of 136 figures were found, and at Harappa a total 
of 9L, female figurines numbered 123 ait Mobcojodaro 
and 65 at Harappa, confirming more or less to the 
expected 2 : 1 ratio, Male figures were in reverse 
proport km, 13 at Mobcnjodani and 22 at Harappa 
(Marcia 1975), Fentress too stales that there is no 
conclusive evidence that in the Indus culture human 
figurines functioned in a religious or ritual capacity. 
Nay they were dolls. One can understand that while 
the male child toed to go out for playing outdoor 
games the girls used to play preferably indoor games, 
say dolls or mock family ajjain unit<ilLug the female 
folk at borne (known as Bh3tnkali in Mar^hi) till 
recently say late fifties or sixties. They continued to 
play these indoor games till they attained the age of 
twdve. This trend must have been followed even 
during the Indus period so that apparently very large 
proportion of female toys tan be explained in the 
light of this social custom. 

A question imm ediately arises as to why these 
toys were baked, and energy expended. The reason 
is'also apparent. Since these toys and toy dolls were 
handled by kids mostly in the age group of say 3- 
8 years, three with cakirnn deficiency must have been 
inclined to suck those toys. Baked Figures prevented 
the clay being sucked by kids. It was also appropriate 
that the dolls be of young females Because the 
young girls must have been playing with them and 
therefore they were with bairdresscs and ornaments. 
These statues must have inculcated in the minds of 
Ih '-v r girls that very soon they might have to prepare 
themselves like those female figurines and be married 
to suitable young men. 

El can be concluded that the terracotta female 
figurines in tbe Indus civiliztttkm were neither mother 
nor the virgin goddesses bur were toy dolls 
for young girls. They were the Indus culture maidens 
out to attract attention of young people enticing them 
with their attractive attire and lady’s finger like 
shapely body. As Aire has rightly observed the 
figures of these statues are not to be seen on any 
of tbe Indus seals because they had no religious 
significance. They were mere toys. 

The seat jigites: mate or female 

In order to point to the feminine nature of the 
central figure on the Pssupati seal (No. 1) Aire points 
to a seal of cow woman and homed tiger from 
Mobcnjodam (Marshall 1232), The feminine charac¬ 
ter of tbe beading figure with homed headgear can 


be judged from the protruding breast* in half bent 
position. 

Another characteristic of feminity of the central 
figure being the long plait of the centra) deity on 
similar Pafupati seal (Vats HMD) rcfm to a cylin¬ 
drical seal from Kalibangan (Thapar 1979) which 
recording to Aire, shows sacrifice of the virgin 
goddess. 

Thus the above observations of Aire lead us to 
the following conclusion about the Indus dvittzation: 

L Female or ferna] e deity could be shown with 
homed headgear, 

I* Long plait is indicative of female sea. h 
was only the female who used to maintain long haiF 
as the Indian ladies do now. The corollary erf this 
being dial men did not miimtain long hair but used 
Ux Iiave Lhetr hair cut, or etunbed into a ban. 

3a. Female figurines are clothed while m*fc 
figurines are invaribly nude. 

4. And as the Kalibangan seal depicts virgin 
sacrifice* diem must have been tk custom of virgin 
sacrifice prevalent in those tiroes. All these coficlu~ 
sions are examined below. 

Horned htd&ar 

Apart from the Pafupati scat referred to 
there i$ a triangular prism seal from HlfflppS referred 
bv Parupala* where be has given the original three 
faces of the seal (after Vats 19© Pi 
supplemented with rough sketches based on detailed 
autopsy copies drawn by him. In all these figures the: 
human figure is wearing a homed headgear and ii 
is shown to be ithypbaliic in nature. Farpola com¬ 
pares these Figures with proto-elamile seals from Susa 
where it is invariably the bull figures with simihir 
headgear r Ethyplallic nature of the Fnftlpati seal wiU 
be dealt with in detail in the following sections. 

Ttorc is already a seal of bull man frem 
MohcnjodaiD. As regards tbe cow woman seal* 
to by Atre the protruding breasts are obvious but the 
figure also appears to be phallic. Thus it a 

composite figure, i.e. it has both the female type of 
breasts and also perns. It has headgear and a long 
taiL The original seal needs to be re-examined 
without any bias, as the seal photograph however 
enlarged does not help to come to very firm <oii ~ 
elusion in this regard, II one were to go by bull 
man seal alone and Parpoias parallels with proio 
daminitc seals this seal should be of a bull m;m 
rather rh^n bull woman. But it is a very enigmatic 
figure. 
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Thus based on the triangular prism seal, the 
PaSupali seal and the comparison with proto elamitc 
seals it can be concluded that burned headgear was 
shown only for male deity or figure and not for lhe 
female figure. Even in Western cave aits only the 
male figures were provided with pair of bovine or 
cervix boms (Lcra-Gourhan I960), 

There are two more observations rbaJ further 
support this conclusion. The demon MahL^Lsura who 
was slain by Goddess DurgS is always shown with 
bovine born headgear and be b male. When the 
tribal goads of Madhya Pradesh, India, perform ritual 
dance wearing such homed headgears, it is always the 
male performer who wears it and not the female. 

Long plaits 

There are a) two male statues from Mahenjodam 
with beard and bun and b) a statue of possible 

priest-king in sitting posture whose head is cut but 
the long curly hairs on the beck can be dearly seen 
(Marshall 1931). And no single statue of a woman 
with long plait is available. But from the hair 

dressing they too appear lo maintain long hair, 

Thus it can be seen that long plaits are no sure 
indication of the figure being thal of a female. It 

could also be a male figure. 

Female sacrifice 

According to Atre, lhe cylindrical seal from 
ECalibangan represents virgin sacrifice. This seal has 
two separate scenes. There are shown two human 
figures wearing bun and holding spear-like rod in 
their hands and a central Figure with long plait. In 
addition there is one more composite figure of human 
torso and animal body. Of the three human Figures 
the central figure is sacrificial victim, a virgin* This 
propostkm raises certain doubts about the seal. 

As already pointed out, the Long plait is no sure 
indication of the figure being thal of a female. But 
further inquires into sacrificial procedures point to the 
type of weapon to be used for killing a sacrificial 
victim. Normally the executioners prefer shorter weap¬ 
on like dagger, axe, skkle, etc. in whkh c^ase a 
strong single stroke severer lhe head of the sacrificial 
victim. This is Do prevent him from being tortured 
before death. 

Both the weapons held by human figures are 
curved spears with blades at one end, Thye arc db- 
proportionately long and being curved may bg< serve 
the purpose of killing instantaneously, Thus they are 
in no way useful for being used as weapons for 
sacrifice. There k a clear reference to the male 


sacrifice in the ™Ik Jure in the story of ^unahaepa 
(Tailtiriya SaJnhita v 2 11 ) and SaEapafha Br^hmaim 
(XI1L 6). But the custom of female sacrifice is 
mentioned. On the contrary in lhe Later Indian 
tradition the goddesses like Durgfi, Kali, were slayer 
of male demons. 

It is not that virgin sacrifice was not at all 
prevalent in India. The virgins especially young girls 
before attaining puberty were sacrificed stealthily fot 
acquiring wealth or lease of life for ailing person. 
But these were practised as Mack witch-craft and 
(herefore never openly carried out with due sanctum 
of fjoceily. Abo such a victim was not offered in 
sacrifice to fire with due ceremony. While concluding 
her artkk, Aire states that "addition of ploughshare 
and domestic fire which was regarded holy is suf¬ 
ficient to demonstrate the enhanced position of the 
primitive goddess. This position of modification and 
alteration at Ralihmguci resulted in *vesial fire* at¬ 
taining lhe supreme importance as indicated by the 
presence of public as well as residential fire altars' 
(Aire 1986). 

Thapar reports that at K uJ i King an, no female 
figurines, neither cull objects depicting deity wtre 
found. Under these conditions, calling the fire altars 
at KaJihaugan as "vestal fire' and the proposition 
concluding the female-virgin sacrifice needs further 
re-examination And it w ill also have to be explained 
as to how the tradition of female sacrifice in vestal 
fire suddenly disappeared from India and Cook root 

in the Greek tradition after the lapse of nearly 1000 

years of more, 

P as u pati Scab 

Terminology of Pa^upaLi seal k applied to chose 
Indus scab in whkh the central figure b sitting in 
folded legs position with both the hands stretched and 
waste resting on the knees. 

There are seven such seals reported so far. 

Seal No. It Marshall Vd H FL XCIV - 420 
Seal No. i Macay Vd U FL LXXVH - 222 

Seal No* 3: Macay Vd H PL LXXVH-235 

Seal No. 4: Ma&haril VoJ Ifl, PLC XVIII - VS 
ZIO 

Sod No. 5: Marshall VoJ ID FLCXVl -29. 

Seal NO. & Vats (1940) Vd II PLXOIT - 303. 
Seal No. 7: Parpda (1979) has given a figure and 
reports if to be with the Ashradean museum. Oxford, 
In all these scab the central deity b seated in 
identical posture. Seal No, 5 b idcnlical with seal No. 
4 but engraving L r > much worn out. Excepting in sea] 
No. 2 and 3 the central deity is surrounded by 
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animals. Seal graffiti! b dearly visible on seals Nos, 

and partially visible an tfals. No, 4 and 6, All 
these PaJJupali seals do not to any respect closely 
resemble the priest ting statue as stated by ParpoU 
(1961). The sitting posture of Fadipali is totally 
different from that of the preisi king. 

Western counterpart of Fahtpaii. 

In the Celtic mythology there is a ddty identical 
with Indian PaSupali, Hw picture of the didy is 
engraved cm the famous bowl from Gundenslnipp, 
Jutland. It is the picture of the male god Cemunnos 
or Lard of the beasts sitting in folded legs positron 
ymtlar to PaSupati but not identical. He b shown to 
be bolding a serpent in the left hand and circular 
ring in right hand. He b shown to be surrounded 
by both domestic and fierce animals. 

Description of Pasupati sad no. 1 

On the seal b depicted the central figure string 
in foided legs position surrounded by animls, starting 
anticlockwise from the bottom, the first figure is lhal 
of a goal {Aprs hinrus) with long curved burns It 
b a common species of goal found in the Sind 
province. It b shown to have turned its head upwards 
as if it b looking at the central figure. The next 
figure is I Mr of a common Indian buffalo (Batxtius 
bubaks) Above this figure b a figure of the single 
horned rhinoceros (Rhinoceros uricorms) whkh is 
obvious because of the single born projecting from 
its nose. In the right baud top comer is a human 
figure but U constitutes a part of graffitli as shown 
below. In the left top comer b a figure of an Endian 
elephant (Eiephas maximui ttiuauus } with its trunk 
directed downwards. Then follows the human figure 
and the last being the tiger (Panthers tipis). The 
bottom left comer is broken. However, in the bottom 
centre mirror image of the goat boms b clearly 
visible, 

The central figure b highly decorated with 
ornament* on chest. The protruding breasts and large 
belly portion, both the convincing signs of mother 
godess are absent. 

AV H 34 and tlu Pasupati seal 

The deity Pasupati b absent in the JIV lore. It 
occurs several limes in VS text and the AV text. 
There b no separate deity Parijpau in VS but it is 
one of the epithets of tbe Rudra who b again a 
Rgvedk deity. He b referred tt> as god of the beasts 
and Mahidcva as well. In AV also the term Paftipaii 


b an epithet of Rudra, However the hymn n, Jl 
b devoted to Pa&ipati as separate entity. The seal 
describes the total theme of the hymn. The hymn 
b ascribed to the seer Atharvi. Whitney points out 
that it was recited during Orifice of an animal. All 
the five &sni 2 b of the hymns throw light da the seal. 
They are given below with explanatory cwnments. 
(Whitney 1905), 

(Translation by Whitney) 

ya be pasupJtih pasOnitu 

catu$p&d9muta yo dvipadam 

niylcriiaji sa yajdiyani bhSgametu rSyaspoyS 

yajamSnam satin tira ( | AV fl. 34. 

Tr 'The Iwd of the caltJc, who rules over (b) 
the cattle, the four rooted and who also rules over 
the two footed - let him, bought off. go to (hb) 
sacrificial portion, let abundance of wealth attach 
themselves to (sac) the sacrificer". _ 

As described m the stanza, the Pas&ipwiJ, lord 
the beasts is lord of both tbe quadrujid and the 
biped living beings, confirming the figures inscribed 
on ibe seal. 

Tte theme would have been incomplete without 
a separata human figure, a biped p as shown below 
tbe elephant. Thus the human figure inscribed in the 
right hand lop comer should be part of the graffitti 
and not the pictorial representation, 
pramuncazo bhuvanasya relo gatum 
dhutta yagam^niya dev^h 
upakrtam tafomBnarn yadastitpriyain 
devSjiSmapyttu pSthab _ AV II, 34-2. 

Tr: "Do ye, releasing (pra^muc) the seed of 
beings assign progress (gatu) to the sacrificer* O tiods* 
what hath stood brought hither (upakjta) strenous 
(&£amana); let it go upon the dear path of the 
Gods”. 

The central deity k in the stale, of phallus 
erectum as if be k about lo release semen - the 
tfed of the universe. The silting posture of the 
Pa&ipati k also significant He k sitting m the 
Yony&ana posture with slight variation. In this yoga 
posture, the performer folding his legs at kn ee* 
arranges sdcs to face each other making an apP ear “ 
ance of pudenda. It k evident from the I^upaiJ 
figure. Thus both the parts of the human body 
aOTg iafed with the act of procreation are shown in 
the figure confirming the epithet of "bhuvanasya 
reiab” t i.e. seed ol the universe or creMkn, 
ye badhyamlnamanu dldhyftnS 
anvaik^anta mmatM cak$u$a ca t 
agnbtAnagre pra m umo ktu dew* 
vkvukaonl pra^yS samrariiULh | | AV U. 343 
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Tr: “They, who giving attention to (anudfii) the 
one being bound. Soaked after (him) with mind and 
eye-let the divine Agni at Tint (agie) release them, 
he the all working, in unison with (sam-ra) prog- 

- HI 

eny . 

All the ftnimak except the elephant in the left 
top comer are shown to be gazing at the central 
figure. He too can be Imagined to be looking at 
them with the mind and eyes. Jt is posable only 
while meditating in yogic trance. The Fa£upai? is 
looking at his own creation with compassionate look 
through ofnntspread vision and omnipresent mind in 
yogic trance. The animals too are in unbon with him. 
However, variation in the pc*£ of an elephant cannot 
be explaied. 

ye gribnyab ptkavo vkvurQpS virQpah 
santo bahiKllmikarDpi|i + 
vjyu^nagit prarnumc&tu devafi praj^patih 
prajayft samrartna|i. AV 0. H4 
Tn "attic that are of the village, all formed 
being of various forms, manifolding of one form - 
let the divine V£yu at fusi release them, Praj&pati 
in unison with progeny. 

This stanza points to the distinction between the 
domestic bovine -animals i,c. grimyab and the wild 
or forest animals. While commenting on this stanza 
Whitney points out that the blade Yajus Text TS HI, 
1 is the same hymn except the change in the order 
of stanza. It hits only slight variation in the text, 
ix. aianyab - of the forest - being substituted for 
grlmy&b. Thb substitution perfectly matches with the 
afllmak engra ved On the seal. Both the types of 
animals being progeny his other epithet being Frajipati. 
FrajSLnantata pralim grqhantu pQrvc 
pranamahgebhyah paryitsaranlaint_ 
dJvam gaccba prati ti^tha ^rfrai{i 
svargam yahi patftibhindevayllnaib. AV IL 343 
Trt "For knowing, let them first (pftrva) receive 
the breath (pritqa) coming to them forth from limbs. 
Go to heaven, stand firm with tby bodies* g° 
paradise (svarga) by God travelled roads/" 

The Last Enmza ordains the sacrifical animals to 
travel along the path of gods. This also explains why 
the animals are gazing towards Paftipali. 

Reference to rectangular seal 

The (fcity on the seal being F^upati, ii was an 
epithet of Rudra as in VS and AV texts. VS 
describes Rudra as the one with blue neck (VS XVI 
& and others). Similarly epithet Mafaidcva is also used 
in connection with the PaSupati (VS XXLX. 8) Thus 


Rudra - &va - Mah&dcva - hgupaii represent the 
same ddty in the AV and VS lore, that continued 
in the later limes, while the AV hymn refers to only 
quadruped ami biped animals, Ihe reptiles like snake 
are absent. May be because it was not a sacrifkal 
animal. However, all these animals are mentioned in 
AV XI* 124-25 where the plaits of Faiupati -Rudra 
are aLs> referred in AV XI 131, 

In the later day mythology, the deity Sivu- 
Mah&deva always had cobra around his nek. This 
association dates back to the Indus culture times as 
indicated by the rectangular seal legend in seal No r 
4 Here the central deity k seated in Fa&upatTs pose 
and flanked on both the sides by a devotee sitting 
on either side and also a cobra in hood spread 
petition. Thus the ddty on the Faftipaii seal is Rudra 
- Mah&kva deity in formative stage. As such, the 
VS points to hk Hue neck, around which the myth 
of drinking poison was woven. Or was il already in 
circulation during the Indus period as a pan of 
tradition? 

Postih* animals in the left hand comer of seal noJ 

This most important seal i# m No. 1 is unfortu¬ 
nately broken However, it is now possible to con¬ 
template the possible animal types engraved in the 
broken corner. The biped animal belonging to the 
bird species and a quadruped animal like lizard or 
amphiba animal Like crocodile might have been engraved 
on the broken portion of die sisd. This is further 
confirmed by the seal No. 7 where the central deity 
is flanked by fs&h, crocodile and snakes. 


Gmckaiom 

The methodology of drawing parallels nan be 
succc&fuLly applied tn the Vedie and post Vatic 
culture in India to understand the Indus culture. 

The mother goddess cult as practised in the West 
probably did not exist in Lbe Indus culture. 

The terrcntta female Figures from the Indus 
culture need not be the virgin goddesses but terra- 
conn toys for the female kids. 

Horned headgear was the prerogative of male 
ddty or male human figures engraved on the Indus 
seals. However, long plaits or bun did not definitely 
point to the female sex r Roth the male and female 
could be having plaits. 

The cylindrical seal from Kalihangan docs not 
depict the scene of virgin sacrifice and the fire altars 
at Kalihangan may not be the vestal fires as proposed 
by Aire. 
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Ftaunzma II 


The famous Pajiupati seal ran be better under¬ 
stood in the light of the Alharva Vedic hymn H. 
34. He ts the Lord of beasts and presides over aJJ 
types oF animals, nanteJy derme^ and fierce, wild. 


cervix, amphibians and aqalk animals. 

It b hoped that the Rgvedic and the Atharva 
Vedic lore shall be explored further as this can help 
in understand the Indus culture and religion. 
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Defence System in Ancient 
India, based on Literary and 
Archaeological Evidence 


The idea of defence led the man to experiment with 
various means of protection and in the long run be 
organized an elaborate machinery of defence system 
(Dikshitar 1948:15). Insecurity invites security whkh 
compelled man to liw m groups close to each other. These 
small set tic meats Lying in areas of attraction later 
developed in the shape of towns by way of trade or 
palitkaJ authority. In the beginning, the security of these 
places started with a simple fortification but later on other 
defensive features wert added in the fonts of mcol, 
bastions, high lowers etc. with further com part menial I- 
yatbn by way of ad ding inner fortification walls. The 
military aspects of the forts cannot be denied completely. 
It may be added here that in the present paper ihe 
discussion is confined only npto Gupta period and only 
those examples have been quoted which have bearing on 
the development phases of defence system in ancient 

IndyT-g 

Litemry Sources 

The Vedic and Brahmana literature including 
Arthasha&tni and Niti-Shastra provide ample references. 
The art of fortifkalion had already advanced milch prior 
to Vedk Aryans, and in Rigveda, there b description of 
forts belonging to pre-Aryan inhabitants, called Basils 
cn DasyuSr The words for rampart, fort and stronghold 
or defence wall have been termed in Rigveda as Pum 
(R.V. 1. S3 t 7; 58,S; 131,4; iii 15,4; iv 27,1) T Burp* (R-V< 


* ArchaertogicnE Survey o( Itjdifl. J&npaih, New Delhi 
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V. 7; viL 25 t 2) and Dehi (R.V. vi, 47 p 2 vit 6,5), A fort 
with a hundred walls called Saiahhuji b mentioned in 
Rjgvcda (R.V. 1. 66, 8; vii 15, 14). The later Brahmanas 
and Upanbhads, refer Pum (Atortya Brohmtim t 23, 
□ 11; Qthandogya Upamshad viii. 5*3) and Mahapur 
(Gopalha Brahma na. ii, 2:7), meaning rampart or fort 
and a great fortress respectively. Mann {Mann Samhita. 
Chap, VH. 70-75) speaks of the variety of forts Lc, with 
deserts on all the sides, with water all around, with 
rampart mound, surrounded by thorny plants, made of 
elephants, horses, infantry etc. and fun On a hitL In his 
Asladhyai Panini refers to rampart (prakara) t moat 
(parikha) and gates (dwara) as. important parts of the city 
for the purpose of its defence, 

lamkas refer the dries being fortified with walls and 
ramparts,, with buttresses, watch toweis and massif gates 
(Chakravarti 1941: VB\. The dty of Vabali had a triple 
wall around it dongwith gates and watch-lower (Go-well 
19?7 JaLaka, 1. 316), Similarly the cities of Milbila (Cowel) 
1957: Jataka, VI. 30) and Potali (Cowell 1957: Jataka. HI 
2) had their walls, gate and battlements.* 

The art of fortification had highly developed by the 
time of Kautilya* who considered the Inrt as one of the 
seven constituent elements of the State (Chakra varti 19*1; 
134). He has enumerated four kinds of forts (Arthashastra. 
B.K, IL Chap. IH) viz. hill fort (panata ) p water fort 
andaka, desert fort tdhamvm) and forefl fort {wnariirgi). 
He further prescribes rules regarding construction of forts 
i.e., its shape, circular or rectangular or square being dic¬ 
tated by [he nature of ground ami whether it should be 
surrounded by three successive ditches or moats. He has 
given various details regarding the set-up of inner part 
of the fort. He „dso gives a list ol various immovable 
machines - Sthinxyartfrm (Aflhmhostm. BJC. If. Chap. 
18) whkb seem to have been specially stored in forts to 
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impulse attacks. Mart of the weapons of the offence were 
also Used for defence. There were weapons exclusively 
for defence and these anus include mainly shield and body 
armour (Chakravati 1941: 175), 

Some kind of body armour was known to the Vedk 
people, The term Kavacha in the sen s& of a brea&l-plate 
occurs in AthofWvxda (Alharvavcda XI* 10.22). The metal 
armour is also mentioned by Brahmanas. (Jaimitttya 
Uptifiishad Emkmam IV: 1. 3) Describing ihe battle of 
Hyda&pcs Arrian (Me Candle 1974: 11)8) refers to the 
armour, which Pams was wearing and says that it was 
4 shot proof, Rigveda mentions arm-guard as Hafiagfma 
(R_V. VI. 75,14) which was used by the archer to protect 
his hand from the blow of string while shooting arrow, 

Kauti I yd (Arthashastm BjK. II. Chap. IS) has used 
the term Avama for the shield and Varna for body 
armours. About the shields he sayi, Peti (basketry), caima 
(leather shield),, Hastikmw (elephants car), Tatamuia, 
Dhartmmka (bladder), Kkvata (doerwing) and Kitika 
■ iighl ihield) are the instruments used in self defence. 
These defensive arms were iziikIc of leather wood, creepers 
and bamboo etc. The body armour w* also used apart 
from the shield for the purpose of defence while fighting. 
Severn) varieties of armour were made of boms and skim 
as is evident from AjrhxshasiwL The animals, whose boms 
and skins were used for armour were tortoise, rhinocenfc, 
bisoo T elephant and cow. The body armours were also 
fabricated out of the iron net (loha-jata), little iron-net 
(toha-jalika) iron plate garments floha-poita and iron 
armour (kavochaf 

The armours were not only used by men but the war 
elephants and war horses were also protected from the 
attack of the enemies army. 

Fortifications and moats around cities are described 
in literature (Ghosh 1973: 62), No defence exists at 
Charsada, ancient Puikalavati but their prior existence 
k assumed, as the surviving account of Alexander's 
maneuver hereabouts in 327 B.C shows, that a trusted 
genera) with a division of his troops took 30 days lo reduce 
the town, which justifies that the place was fortified 
(Wheeler 1962:5). 

Archaeological Data 

The system of defence as described tn the ancient lit¬ 
erature was also -confirmed by the ardinenlogical 
evidences, However, the archaeological evidences put the 
defence system tn more hoary past than what we get in 
literature, 

Prr-Harappan and Hamppan Defences 

At Kaiihangan both the pre-Harappan and Harap- 


pan settlements were fortified (Thapai 1975:20-23; 1976: 
5-8), The excavations at Mifrmgan brought into light 
a pie-Harappan fciftiTicaiiori wall mark of mud bricks, 
upon which Harappan fortificaii™ itself rests at certain 
points. This shows that the lime when the Harappan for¬ 
tification wall was erected, ibe Pre-Harappan Me had 
already gone into disuse ami at places a new wall was 
miulrucEjeil upon the old one after giving fresh facing. 
The single gateway in the pre-Hanippan fortified ksn in 
the northern wall towards the north-west is just a passage 
which had direct and easy entry from the outside. No 
guard room, control lower or stair case has been found 
attached to any of the gateway. 

The dtade) complex at Kalibangan was not juu one 
unit, with a single outline, hut consisted of two parts, a 
southern and a northern. Each part was in the form of 
a rhumb, and enclosed by a fortification wall and bastions 
There wife a common wall (bipartite wall) in between. 
In the case of bipartite wnll p however. two central salients 
projected into the area of the northern rhomb which 
dearly indicate* that the construction belong to southern 
rhomb and not to the northern (Lai I9B4: 56). The dtaikl 
at kalibangan is more or less akin to Lhat of H amp pa. 

The excavations at Kui Diji (Pakistan Archaeology 
No. 1, 1%4: 40-41) in West Pakistan brought into lighi 
a foriificatkwi wall tn the levels preceding Harappan 
occupation. This fortification wall is built on bed-rock 
with undressed courses of lime-stone blocks having a 
mud-brick super rtruclure and strengthened externally 
with bastions at irregular intervals, further supported by 
a mud brick revetment on the outside. In Upper Kot Diji 
phase, the fortifications fell in disuse even in the life time 
of Kot Dijian who used its top for occupational purposes 
fDi bihit 1990: 42), 

Apart from Kot Diji and Kalibangan, there are a Tew 
other sites viz. Khaims Bulhi, Tharro and Dhillani jet Kot 
all in sind (Piggou 1950: 77, 78) where remains of early 
fortificatkins were found. 

The mode of defence continued in the form of 
fortification in the phase succeeding the Pre-Harappait 
and most interesting evidence comes from the famous <al£ 
of Harappa. The excavations here by Wheeler (Ancient 
India No. 30 1947: 64-66) revealed that the defence on 
plan enclosed an area in the shape of a parallelogram with 
rectangular salients or towres* some of which rising higher 
than the wyll h ai fairly frequent intervals The excavations 
further revealed that a mud- brick wall with a basal width 
of about I4m and rising with a taper to a height of over 
12 m. went round the mound (Lai 1984: 55) fc The cutting 
across the defence revealed a rampart of mud and mud- 
bricks and on this rampart stood the main mud-brick 
defensive wall with battered exterior. The defences show 
three periods of construction. After a long period of 
weathering and other damage, the original baked 
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revetment was rebuilt, particularly in the north-west 
corner when; it was considerably thickened. In the third 
phase, the north west owner tower was reinforced by a 
new tower. 

At Mohenjodaro the possibility ctf lower walls was 
pointed out by Marshall and Mackey in earlier 
excavations. Wheeler (1955 27) afler a limiled Held work 
has shown the possibility of defences on the citadel 
mound. Near the south-east comer a system of solid 
bum!-brick towers was exposed. The lower stood on the 
massive burm-briek lowers was exposed. The tower stood 
on the massive bumt-brick foundations and was 
originally reinforced by horwontal timbers. Two of the 
towers on the south-easi corner seemed to base been 
flanked by a postern gate which was blocked at some later 
stage, tin the western side of the citadel, a high baked 
brick tower was partially uncovered To the north of this 
tower a small postern has been identified. 

Ban a wajj is another fortified town of the Harappans. 
The defensive wall ranges in width from 5.iO to 7.50 m. 
and segregates the citadel from the real of the tow n which 
in turn spreads out in the cast as well as north. It * a 
fortified town with an additional citadel inside, thus 
dividing the whole township, into two parts U. the Gladd 
(Acropolis) and lower town. Both the divisions have 
enormous defensive walls and have been provided with 
entry-points and extensive hastens, Tbc citadel at 
Brandi (Bisht U9B4: 91-93) is located inside the 
township making il a key point of the whole schema 
So is the case at Balu excavated by Kuruksbetra University 

(IAR 1982-SJ). . _ . . . . 

Another Harappao scttlemciU is Surkotiaia where 

surrounding walk with gateways have been found (Josh 
1966:64; J<*hi 1972; 98-144). Kesarvaw has made aspccml 
study of Harappan gateways (kesarvmu 1984; 63), The 
characteristic feature of the fortification is that aloogwilh 
mud and mud- bricks, nibble was also used for its 
construction (IAR 1970-71; 71: 13; MR 1971-72). 

In the earliest phase 1A at Surkotada, two gateways 
of mud and mud-bricks were noticed, out of whkh tme 
is located on the south-western side of eastern fortih- 
caijon wall while the other on the souther side of the 
citadel area, fronting the gateway complex of phase IL 
{Joshi 1972: 122), The gateways were rebuilt in stone 
during phase iC A gateway complex with 10x23 “ 
projection was built on the southern fortification wall oT 
i he citadel (IAR 1971-72:18). Two guard rooms one euber 
side were erected on the fonificaikm wall 

Lothal (IAR 1955-56: 13) has revealed three main 
periods of occupation called pre-defence, defend and 
post defence periods. The earliest occupation before the 
erection of defences suffered damage from teflo** 
the Bhogavo and Sabannati rivers. Tbs nectaatetedihe 
erectfonof a huge solid mud platform of mud bneks. 


Considering the height as safe from floods, people built 
i heir dwellings *>p the plMfcsm. With ihc eieperienc^ of 
subsequent floods they raised the height of mud piriform 
and erected a clay rampart in addition, ushering in the 
defence period rite rampart appeared to have been quite 
wide and high Et was meant as a defence against floods, 
is proved by the traces of frequent breaches, the repairs 
and reinforcements provided to it and flood deposits of 
debris and silt. As a last alternate the northern phase of 
the platform was reverted with bricks and a major breach 
was emend bv the erection of a buttress wall behind the 
breach and filling up the Intermediate space with mud. 

The evidence of fortification of ibis period may also 
be gathered from various other sites viz. Ali Murad in 
Sind SutakagCti-Dor and Sulka Koh in Makran. 

Ai Desalpur (IAR 1963-64: 10-12) a massive alone 
fortification with a basal width of 4 m, rising to an extent 
height of 25 m was found. The fortification wall was 
reinforced with corner towers and salients. The north¬ 
eastern comer showed an additional feature of mud brick 
filling in the shape of a platform, between fire outer and 
inner stone veneer-wallings. For ihc habitelion inside the 
town, many houses were built qgaiinst the fori wall itself 
(Soundara Rajan: 1977). 


Chakoiithic Defences 

The rampart at Eran (JAR 1962-63: 11), 6.40 m m 
extent height was found to have been 47 m in basal width. 
Built of black and yellow day, the core material contained 
pottery of the same scries as that of the Chalculilhk 
occupation, The fortified settlement was girdled on ibree 
sides by the Bina river and on the fourth being souih, 
a rooal 3657 m in width and 528 tn in depth. The 
antiquity of the fortification is a debatable issue and it 
may not be earlier than ibe beginning of the Historic 
period, 

Nagda (IAR 1955-56: 14) has revealed massive 
mudbricks structures, the possibility of one of these being 
a ramp bastion cannot be ruled out. 

Defence Plans of the Historical Period 

Tbc beginning of historical period witnessed rise of 
sixteen Mahajanapadas. all having well fortified capital 
ritks. Excavations at some of these sites viz. Ahtchchhalra, 
Kausambi, Rajghat, Rajgir, Sravasli, Vaisaji, Ujfan etc. 
have revealed fortification, which, in initial stages are 
same at all the sites Le. a mud rampart with moat around 
it. In the later stages brick walls were added to ibe 
rampart. There were other fortified cities in East Indian 
such as Chandrakciugarb in 24-Parganas. 
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Al Aticbdihalxa ihcrc were rwo pluses of rampart 
enclosing the dty wall with a perimeter of about 6 kins 
and had a brick wail with 'homes' at the top. In the sub¬ 
sequent excavations in (1963-65), the mud rampart was 
seen to belong to Knusfcma times (IAR 1963-61: 44). 

A massive burnt brick Kushana wall perhaps for ihc 
defence was found at Hulas. The main wall was having 
a width of about 2J0 m end ite size of the bricks used 
therein was 52x2fbt8 cm. The height of the wall wk 
approximately 180 m. with 18 brick couras. The cast- 
wesl arm of the wail was about 52 m long while the 
north-south 30 m. The wall at the comer was roundish, 
and a rectangular platform was projecting from the inner 
side of the roundish comer which was perhaps a part of 
a bastion. The remains of an entrance gale and a few 
drains as a part of this wall were also found (Dikshit 1981 
71 - 72 ). 

The extensive boundary wall al Kausambi (1AR 
UW5-5& 20) with brick revetment erected to endow the 
entire monastery. The wall was of lesser widih in norther, 
eastern and western sides in comparison to soulhcm side 
which was much wider. A wide pavement flanked the 
southern wing. Two parallel walls were also erected in 
the south-eastern and south-western comers of monastery 
for enclosing two newly built stupas bv rectangular 
enclosures. 

A mud rampart about 5 km ia circuit, taler on topped 
by a burnt brick wall was found at Sravasti, which w» 
built m early phase of period tl <c. 275 to 200 B.CT 

At Ujjaln (tAR 1955-56C 19) to save the dty from 
destruction the firs settlers on the site erected a massive 
mud wall of compact whitish day laid in hands, sepa¬ 
rated by stkky dark clay with charcoal. Owing to the 
relentless floods, the rampart even to its upper parts 
suffered badly and only patches of it were found Lnex- 
cavations. Umber enforcements are also evident from 
Ujjain, 

At TUaurakot in Nepalese Tarai a mud rampart was 
erected in Period II which began in Circa 200 B.C. and 
it w» provided with a brick wall on its outer dn^ 
(Ghosh 1973: 65). 

The great wall of the ancient dty of ftakdr 
completely enclosed the town twenty fisc to thirty miles 
running along the hill crest. The wall had square bastions 
attached to the exterior. During the course of excavations 
a mud rampart associated with ■ moat of uncertain 
dimensions was revealed. The town i$ enclosed by an inner 
forhficatwn wall, which roust probably served the purpose 
of inner line of defence, 

Tbc dty of imperial Mauryns, Padiputra had an 
ideal location, surrounded the rivers Ganga in tin- 

north, Punpun onthecasiandtheStmouthe south 

and west. Alongwith this natural line of defence the 
second Line of defence comprised of mud ramparts 


and towers. Another line of defence existed at a 
of 2 Kilometre with the ramparts, consist¬ 
ing of ditches, beyond which stood might wooden 
palisades guarding a brick wait. 

SbupaJgarh is a well planned fortified settlement 
with a peculiar gate complex. The fort on plan is 
roughly square, with two gateways on each side and 
four corner towers while the river surrounding the 
fort with a constant water supply to it The forti¬ 
fication consists of a rampart, crowned by a double 
brick wall, the space being filled-up by mud. The 
gate is of double system the outer and the utact re- 
spearidy The outer gate is provided with guard 
rooms and auxiliary passage. A similar fort could also 
be seen at Jaugada. 

The fortification wall at Nagarjunakooda enelcres 
a trapezoidal shaped area. The burnt-brick wall is 
builE here over the mud rampart. Leaving the portion 
of the hiD* the waJJ b surrounded by a dith. Out 
of tb;u three gateways on the cast, north and wt^ r 
ibe northern one was most probably an emergency 
exit. 

The fortincation at Sirkap now in Pa k kiin is 
haviqg square bastions projecting frequently at irregu¬ 
lar intervals. The main gain is in the northern side 
and it does not face directly the m^in street, but turn 
slightly to the east, The gateway bouse is comprised 
jjf a large bail wilh guard rooms. The plan of 
SiniuLb consists of an irregular rectangle. The fsnr- 
tificaoon wall is having a heavy plinth provided on 
the exterior faoe T m its base. Semi-circular bastions 
are erected at regular intervals. The walls and bastions 
t’K’iii hdU 1 loopholes for the use of inmates. 

The descriptitrq of ihc forts remains incomplete 
without taking into account tbc figure of a fori 
rarved in the sculptural p^nel at kWhi. Here the 
depiction of the ancient dty of Ku&inagwt has been 
tirade. It shows a wall having bat dements with 
pierced holes for archers. At the comeT is an 

ona* lower. The wall is double projected on 
either side of the gateway and the whole fortifka-* 
txm is surrounded by a moat. A bridge over the 
moat as the access to the gate, 

Defence Weapon* 

Before disaissmg the other aspect of defence, it 
may be pointed out, that all the weapons used in 
^gressjorii were also the arms for defence ^cording 
to the requirement of cireumstauccs. 

The aims which were used only for def en ce, 
were very few in number, out of whkh particular 
mention may be made of shields which have been 
represented to the sculptures at various places. For 
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instance in the bade of the lower architrave of the 
southern gateway at Sanchi, scent of the war ol relic 
has been depicted. In this scene the soldiers hare 
been shown holding long shields. Simi larly in the 
friezes of Ranigumpha, Udayagiri hills, Orissa 
(Majumdar 1936: 7S), the representation of warrior 
with shield may be noticed. Two types of shields may 
be recognized here according to their size in, one 
smaller than the other. The later are worn by fort 
soldiers and former by horse-men (Dikshitar 1940: 
135). Apart from sculptures, the representation of 
shield and warriors can be seen in the paintings. 

other weapons of aggression, the wamor with 
shields are depicted in the rod: paintings of Mahadco 
lulls (Gordon 1936: 35-41). In Ajanta murals, three 
types of shields may be noticed. Apart from Ihc 
crescent and oblong type of shield, a typical shield 
appeared which resembles with the segment of a 
wheel, with the spokes left out. It may be the itftind 
kind of shield with grotesque forms of tufts or tassels 
round the fringes thrown over behind the shoulder 
with strap and buckles (Dikshilar 194& 130). 


Some of the Indo- Scythian coins represent the 
king wearing coat of mail or chain-armour and 
helmets. One of the coins of Antimachus represents 
him holding a trident in his right hand and perhaps 
a shield hanging from his left, 

Conclusion 

In nutshell, the above is a brief survey of 
deftooe system evolved in Ancient India, In the 
ht-ginidng it was a simple fortification which later on 
became complex due to necessities. The early forti¬ 
fications were meant against the ijeighbourers or other 
tartaric societies, but in due course these very groups 
became organized and it was not posable for these 
Simple fortified villages to sustain the organized 
hoards merely by a deiencc wall. As the concept of 
stale came in vogue, more radical steps were taken 
to safeguard the capital-cities from the invasions, tha 
is how the defence system developed in medieval 
times. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


On the Decipherment of the Indus Script 
by Soviet Scholars* 


A team of Soviet scholars led by Yu. V. 
has beta systematically engaged in the decipherment 
of the Indus script for over two decades They have 
so far brought out six collections of their studies in 
this series the fust of which was published in 1%5. 
While Yu. V. Knorozov has mainly done the formal 
analysis of the Indus testa, the linguistic analysis has 
been done by N.V. Gurov and M.F. Albedil. R Ya. 
Volchok \m dealt with the astronomical aspect on the 
basis of the Indus tests. The positional-statistical 
analysis was done by AJd. Kondraiov, Some other 
Soviet scholars have also participated in this project: 
G.V_ Aleksycyev, MA Probsi, IJC. Fyodorova and 
Vjvl. Misyugin. It is worth mentioning that the 
Soviets have given some detailed readings of the 
Indus signs and texts only in their latest publication 
PROTO-1NDICA: 1979, Moscow. 1981. 

The Indus script has been considered as mor- 
phcmic-syllabic type of hieroglyphic writing. The 
language of the Indus people belonged to the Dtavidian 
family of languages. The Soviets call this language 
as ‘Proto-Indian’. 

The Soviet scholars have come to a firm con¬ 
clusion with regard W the structure of the Indus 
text-signs, ij. signs as used in the texts. Most of the 
rign* occur in such a way that they form Mocks. A 
block is a group of signs which is repealed in many 
ioscripLiom. 

Within a block there is a constant sign which 
stands for the root. Other signs in a block ait 
variable and semi-variable signs. They 01X111 

* Piper rear) n the teminnr orgaune*) ty it's Bihar FmiwhI Parithad- 
Patna, 18-19. October, IMA, 


before or after the constant sign, in a block there 
can be more than one root-sign. A constant sign can 
also be used as initial semi-variable in some other 
Hock. Root-signs with short vertical strokes on both 
rides have been called as circumgraphs. A number 
of rigrn have two or more variants. These charac¬ 
teristics of the Indus lext-signs have been explained 
in all the publications of the Soviet team. 

Linguistic affinity of the FrotO-Indian language 
Ha* been determined On the basis of (he formal 
analysis of the Indus text-signs. The language of the 
Indus texts bM aggl utinative features and has no 
prefixes which conforms to the structure of the 
Dravidian languages. The Hocks, in the Indus texts 
represent word-forms in which the first sign stands 
for the root followed by postfixes. These postfixes are 
of two types: the derivative (word-building) suffixes 
and the grammatical (form-building) markers. 

The agglutinative character of the language of 
the Indus script has been illustrated by the follow¬ 
ing example: 

rtf! 

tUt-or-at[tu]-ka 

to the respected God-warrior’ 

Here £4 * ’warrior' is the root, or ) is the 

plural suffix used in the sense of Pluraiis honorifkite, 
atftul \t is the suffix of the oblique case, and 
fca 1 i$ the suffix of the dative case. 

Although the Indus script is written from ri^ht 
to left all the readings have been given from left 
to right os in Pnxa-Indica 1979. The signs UKCepo- 
raied in this papa hare been copied from the 
Russian text. 
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In die agglutinative languages the position of 
affixes - prefixes, postfixes etc. - is strictly fixed 
which has been men honed by die Soviet scholars 
also, Moreover, the aggludnalivc languages me stan¬ 
dard affixes and the same markers - plural markets, 
masculine markers, feminine markers etc. - are used 
in ail the parts of speeches wherever there is such 
distinction (Introduction to Linguistics (in Russian) 
Reformats! A^\. t Moscow;, V)6h 210-272). The 
decipherment as proposed by the Soviet team in 
mmy cases does not satisfy both these conditions. 

The sign / denoting form-building pentifix can 
combine with the sign U and can change places 
with il in ligature \J] This b a ciinlradiclkni of 
what has been said about the fixed place of postfixes 
in agglutinative languages ’ After the mot or the 
word-building semi-variable (when there is one) come 
the variable signs of 1st positional groupdenoting 
form-building postfixes; sign / * (identical io 

figure 1 and the non-notional initial variable) can 
combine with the sign \J r 1 XJ and, moreover 
it can change places with il (in ligature \J\} 
PRQTQ-INDICA: W9, p. 10). PMfugfl can form' 
chains with hkrajrttik sequence from one to several 
parts, with their position vis-a-vis one another strictly 
fixed." (PROTO-INDICA. IOTP, p r 17), 

Mom examples can be given from the proposed 
dedhennent where strict order of writing has not 
been followed although the sign conveys one and (he 
same meaning. The same figure I which 

has been deciphered as or denoting Plumbs honoris 
ficus as a homonym occurs in three different po¬ 
sitions in the same meaning: 

rr;*' ( 

or per nal min 

b our great good star 1 

T 

Ic5-ot 

'honoured pnitectoe' 

m 

m S-or 

honoured black [godj 

, Kr 

sit amma-or 

'honoured lady of buffalo' 

Centre of Russian Studies 

J&wahurial Nehru University, New Delhi, 


(PRcrro-iNDiCA. im h 65). 

The number |||f has been deciphered as mi 
meaning ‘good' as a homonym. In this meaning the 
Sign 1111 occurs alsfr as a circumgraph: 

in* 

oal min 

■good star' 

lit! V 

oal mur 

■good youth' 

■tfi 

■good red {god] 

,i 0 j . 

oal man 

■good min' 

(PROTO-INDICA: 1979: p. 68) 

If these signs have one and the same meaning 
there is no apparent difficulty in writing them in one 
and the same position. 

We also find that the Pmto-Indian postfixes as 
deciphered by Soviet scfWan are not standard postfixes 
wbkh is accessary for a language to be called ag¬ 
glutinative, For example, three different plural markers 
have been identified: | , § , and \J 

All of them have teen given three different readings: 

/ or 

1 ka 

XJ al 

In an agglutinative language the plural postfix as 
a grammatical marker should have the same phonetic 
reading with some positional variations. IT all these 
signs are plural markers then their different readings 
(and also different ways of writing) goes against the 
features of agglutinative languages. 

t>ur observations cm the decipherment of the 
Indus script by Soviet scholars are in no way an 
®sesanenr of their important work. Segmentation of 
the Indus text-signs into blocks is a significant step 
forward in the formal analysis of the Indus script. 
The proposed decipherment ami other interpretations 
have to be reviewed by experts from different fields. 

HEM CHANDRA PANDE 
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Anangpur: A Paleolithic Site near Delhi 
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The Paleolithic site of Anangpur (28° 27' JOT N, 
77® 15' 56" E), Distt. Faridabad (Haryana), is located 
30 kins, south of Delhi beyond Surajkuod on the 
quartzite tableland of Tuglakabad-Guigaun area which 
attains a height of about 243 m. above sea level and 
nearly 30 m. above the surface (*f the present plain. 


[l lies ia between the fourth and fifth palatsochan- 
nels of Yamuna. Indications are that the river’s fifth 
shift eastwards was around late Pleistocene era. It is 
therefore natural that the tools found are mostly of 
late Acbculian period. 

The site which was discovered in I98(i revealed 
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large number of Jalc AchenSLan tools from die 
surface as well from tbe sections exposed due to 
quarrying tor Badarpur sand, 

In the summer of 1991, the area around An- 
ELtigpur was put to extensive investigation, In order 
10 ascertain the position of the implcmcnufenXis 
horizon in the area, a small trench 3 x 3 OL was 
taken up. The trench was excavated upto the levd 
odT top of bed-rock. As available in Lhc exposed 
section*. tool bearing layer was eticoimlered just 
above the bedrock, at a depth of 0,73 m. from the 
surface. This depth varies from place to place depending 
on the undulating surface of the bedrock and the 
depG&it over iL The thickness of the ImpLemeatiferotts 
deposit also varies ranging from 025 to 0.40 m. Just 
over the implcmcnliferous layer OJD m, thick layer 
of whitish compact day runs ibruugbutiL and is the 
actual scaling layer. The thick deposit of sand and 
soil over it is the material obtained from the de¬ 
composed rocks and erosiooal activity. 

The stone took (pL XXV) recovered from 

Arcb&cdcgkal Survey of India, 

Prehistory Branch, Nagpur, 


A mug pur area arc mostly mack of fine grained 
quartzite except few which art on sandstone. The raw 
material exploited are from the exposed outcrops La 
tte area. Tte artefacts of quartrite are slightly wrfieaed 
(patinatod) whereas sandstone ones exhibit moderate 
weathering, The si one tool assemblage comprises of 
mostly, fsandaxEs and cleaver^ few choppers, scrapers, 
picks, points and horse-hoof cores. Apart from these 
a large number of cotes, flakes and waste flakes are 
also found. Preliminary anal ysb of handaxes and 
cleavers (which constitute majority of the finished 
took) reveals the assemblage to he of Laic Acheutian 
phase. 

The mtacsting feature noticed among the han- 
daxe& is that in most of lhc Gees the working point 
k broken due to use. Absence of abraded (doc to 
traasportalioo) tools and occurrence of a large amount 
iif waste products such as cores and flakes dearly 
suggest that the site at Anangpur h a habiUitional- 
cmn-faetory site of Early Mm, 


AX. SHARMA AND S. B. OTA 
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Excavations at Golabai Sasan, District Puri, Orissa 


Village Golabai Sasan Lai. 30* 01' N Long. 
83?J3I5"E 1 in Puri district is located in the Laierite 
zone and L> situated cm the left bank of River 
Mandakini a tributary of the River Daya. The 
mound ts of considerable size and is cut into two 
halves by a cart track. 

Excavations were undertaken by the Excavation 
Branch -[V of the Archaeological Survey of India. 

A trench 5x5 m, was taken on the southern 
slope of the mound and dug upto a depth of 5 r 65 
m. The top of the trench, being on the slope, wts 


about 2 m. below the top surface of the mound. In 
all 20 habitations! layers were met with and during 
excavations floor level of red momim r in the upper 
layers and of compact day in lower layers, were 
found in association with post holes. Fairly good 
quantity of ash deposits bearing pot sherds and look 
were found over the floor levels. In the upper levels, 
the thickness, of floor Icvek was less m compared 
with those in Lower levels. The floors in the lower 
Icvek were of yellowish as well as of btuei&h day 
and the quantity of ash ova* them was also less. The 
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entire dcposil, measuring about 5 ml, can be divided 
into four phases, the pottery of each phase b 
different with the exception of some overlapping. 
The pottery in the early phase b hand made of slow 
table turned whereas both hand made and wheel 
turned pottery appear in the upper levels. In the 
second phase Lc. from layer {15) some sherds of eexd 
impressed ware, so charatferslic of neolithic cultures 
in extern India, were recovered. Some fine specimen 
of red burnished ware and chocolate coloured ware 
were also found from the middle levels along with 
some doubtful sherds of black and red ware. From 
the middle levels also some hand made sherds of 
red ware were recovered which had post firing 
paintings in red other. Among the common shapes 
met with were dishes bowls, vases, vases with carination 
at the waste and Lids* 

No metal was found during excavation bill three 
pieces of polbhed stone tools (one an adre, one 
unfinished and ant portion of the top of a stone 


cdt were found (R XXVU), 

The important discovery was a good number of 
bone tods both of crude and finer variety. The tools 
wm made from the bones (Fl. XXVI) of humped 
cattle, sheep/goat and antlers. In some cases semi- 
fofisilbed bones were used and flaking and pressure 
flaking techniques, reminiscent of Late stone age, were 
current. The tool types showed points, burins, scrap¬ 
ers, digging look, and the most important and inter¬ 
esting find was a single row harpoon made from 
antler bone. One other interesting find w;is a flag¬ 
men! of a Wade on mineralised bone. 

Besides the bone tools other bones recovered 
from excavations were of Ekpbus Maximus, Bovkbc 
and Capra Hkcns Acgagisus, 

The discovery of bone tools, provides a new 
horizon in the Proto-historic cultures of Orissa in 
particular and of the whole coastal region of eastern 
India in general. 


BJC. StNHA 

Archaeological Survey of India, 

Excavation Branch, Bhubaneshwar, 


Khaparkhera: A Submergible Chalcolithic Site 


Khaparkhera^ in district Dhar* Madhya Pradesh 
a small village on Ihc right bank of the River 
Narmada is under threat of submertion by the 
proposed gigantic Sardar Saimaj reservoir. Surpris¬ 
ingly a large ancient settlement located in this village 
jurisdiction has so far remained unnoticed by the 
archaeologists, 

This anctenl settlement (L*L 22° 4' 16*N* Long 
74f“ 5r E) known to the villagers as ^Vacnfkhcta', 
lies exactly on the right bank of Nannad about 600 
m southeast of present village Khaparkhera. The 
name of the village seems to have been derived from 
this ancient mound, since Khaparkhera literally means 
4 a settlement of pot-sherds'. There is a snail stream 
flowing on north and west side of Ihc mound almost 
touching it T finally joining the Narmada, This set¬ 
tlement covers an area of more than 45.000 sq* m. 
(300 m x 150m) with a cultural deposit of about 9 
m. resting on recent Narmada alluvium. It is almost 


undisturbed except for a few cre&kmal gullies and 
cultivation on the surface of the mound. Since the 
bed rock is exposed uo the right hank near the sitC p 
it prevent kmk erosion. Probably this was the reason 
which attracted man to settle over here. 

The surface collection made from the site by the 
author in October 1990 include various CCramk types 
industry such as northern black polished, black-and- 
red and red slipped wait, legged querns, mul ten, 
terra-cotta skin rubbers and car studs, mkroliths etc. 
The surface investigation and artefact types dearly 
suggest that the antiquity of the settlement goes back 
to chalcolithic times and continued during early historic 
period. Burnt bricks noticed at the site measure 
25x20x8 cm and 3ftx2ititlO cm. There is a Hamtman 
image caned on stone in has relief lying on the top 
of the mound. 

Apart from this, remains of a temple located 
about 300 m west of the site on the bank of 
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Narmada has also been noticed. Hot there is thick 
deposit of yellowish alluvium which contains mknv 
Ziths mostly made of chalcedony. 

The potential Uy of the sine immediate cries for 

Archaeological Survey of Indw, 

Prehistory Branch, Nagpur, 


horizon Ul excavation to throw light on the chal- 
colithk and early historic cultural phases of Malwa 
region before the site gets inundated and lost for 
ever, 

S_H OTA 


Excavations at Ladyura, Almora, U.P, 


Ladyuia village Lai. 30 s 35' N, Long 80° 35'E, 
Dkn, Almora is situated in between the two per¬ 
ennial stratns, the Ganghli and the Rigda just above 
their confluence point, nearly L5 km. north of 
Ckiagoli an AJmara-Biijnaib Gweldum-Knmnpfuy^g 
toad. The entire village is located on terraces funned 
by these rivulets. At least four terraces could easily 
be noticed. In the terraced fields there are a large 
number of cists which were first noticed by Shri 
M.P. Jcshi of Kiimua University - buried under 
lateritk cky> the thickness of which varies from I 
m to 2m. depending on the undulating surface. 

As it was difficult to dig in the fields, three dsls 
that were partly exposed at their southern ends were 
taken up for excavation (FI, XXVIII). 

Ail here available cists have been creeled inside 
pits cut into the shale bed-rock. They are oriented 
north-south lengthwise and vary in riae. Most of the 
dsls are having only one compartment but few with 
more than one compartment are abo available. They 
are open in the south. They are simple rectangular 
structures made out of a number of dressed shale 
slabs. The southern ends is always open. 

The cists were erected inside the grave pit cut 
mio the shale bed rock. Ont of the V' shaped grave 
pit is 0.30m. deep, 1.90m. long and 0.30m. wide at 
the top and 0.55 m. wide at the bottom. The 
^erticality upright ortbc&ats made by fixing their 
lower edges (lengthwise) in Lhe grooves (channels) 
that haw been cut into the bed rock. The space 
between the upright ends and groove margins has 
been packed with stone chips. Normally the channels 
haw been so cut that their width lallka with the 
thickness of uprights for facilitating easy insertion and 
erection of uprights. The grooves are not very deep. 
The uprights have been covered with capping stones 
thai mo throughout the length of the cist. The 
capstone is normally the biggest and projects laterally 
cm all rides across the top edges of the orthostais. 
Normally the northern end of the tifit has been 


blocked by a single upright. The lateral ends of lhe 
rear (northern) ortbnsiae would, almost invariably, 
never project out of the edges of (he side orthoriaEs. 
but rest firmly on thent. On the sides in (his c av 
two uprights each have been errtlcd. The second 
capping stone of the southern end is missing. The 
cist is liJ4 m. in length, 0.53m, in width and 0.45 
m. Ln height and has been filled with self same 
material obtained by cutting the pit. One of the cap 
stone recove rd is l in in length and 0.64m. in width. 

The most interesting feature of these cist burials 
is the presence of post holes on both sides (eastern 
and western) irf the grave pit. Two post holes (0.16m, 
and G23m, in diameter) one on the east and the 
other in the west of lhe cist weir found during ex¬ 
cavation They are located almost equidistant from the 
upright orthnsiats of their respective rides, one on the 
north- western end and the other On the south eastern 
end erf the cist. There b every possibility that similar, 
atleast two post-holes might have been there one on 
(he smith-western and the other on the north-eastern 
rides of the cists. These posthole* have also been 
stink in the bed-rock. The presence of the pent holes 
indicates that after internment erf the mortal remains 
and other funerary objects and after filling the pit, 
a conical shade supported aticsst by four uprights 
(two on each ride) and one central beam was erected 
over the burial. This is a noticed novel feature a 
noticed for Lhe first time. 

Tiny fragments of human bone^ were recovered 
from one of the risfo. Other cists yielded fragments 
of iom objects erf indeterminate shape. This la due 
to highly corrosive and acidic nature of the overlying 
tateriiic deposit and cxceaive rainfall. 

Pottcry: 

Cist No* I 

(1) Mostly coarse red ware, and with thick section, 
wheel made, ill fired. Mat impressions on the outer 
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surface, to few cases red slip is ociiced on the outer 
surface, 

(2) Grey ware, medium fabric, and with thick 
section. Wheel made, repared out of partially levi¬ 
gated day and fired in reduction condition. 

Cbf No. 2 

Black ware bowl with featureless rim, convex 
sides, thin section and of fine fabric. Wheel made, 
prepared out of well levigated clay and fired in 
reduction condition. 

On the bask of the pottery recovered from these 
burials, they could be dated to around first or second 


century B,C, This is tentative till the results of TL 
daring are available. 

Fortunately in tic ansi <-•( Koonuand and Bcchand- 
har, which are located near the confluence of Ram 
pang a and Kauravagand rivers, on the right tank of 
the former and on the left bank of the later a 
number of cist burials arc located Grove pits for 
these cists have been cut into the last aggrcdalknial 
deposits of the two rivers and base hxn filled with 
the self same material. At Bechandhar right over the 
filling of the grave pits and also over the last 
aggrcdatianal deposit there is a later habitational 
deposit of nearly 1 in. yielding fine red wares very 
similar to Rushan pottery. This evidence also cor¬ 
roborates the date as above. 


Archaeological Survey of India, A.K. SHARMA 

Prehistory Branch, Nagpur. 


Harappan Homed Deity: 

The Evidence from Padri in Western India 


Three intact painted storage jars were recovered 
from the rural Harappan site at Padri in Tahija taluk 
of Bhavnagar district, Gujarat. Two of them decorated 
with the horned deity motif. The village Padri Gohil 
ni lies roughly 50 km south of Bhavnagar town and 
g km weal of Talajp. A small excavation here, carried 
out by the Department of Archaeology, Decran Cutlege, 
Pent-Graduate and Research Institute, Pune in 1990- 
91, has yielded very promising results. Some new 
features like rectangular mud structures similar to 
those unearthed in the chaleoliihic levels in I httan 
and a new painted ceramic, which is coarse in fabric, 
have come to light- The ancient habitation, 2J km 
south of the present village, is locally known as 
kemia-ne-Dhtito. meaning, according to the local 
inhabitants, the habitat of the fishing tribe called 
“fcera' 1 , , 

These intact and unusually large painted storage 
jars were taken out by the villagra while digging the 
site for earth to construct bouses. However, we could 
identify fl yy exact find spots. Of the three jars, two 
are in sturdy red ware and one in buff. The larged 
jar of sturdy red ware, only of its kind found so 
far, is SI ™ high with a circumference *.3tcn. 
It a decorated with a linear human figure wearing 
a boned headgear. The other jar in buff wait bears 


three motifs of a homed headgear. 

Horned human figures and headgears were earlier 
reported from such sins as Kalibangan (Rajasthan 
State), Mohcnjo-daro and Kot Dip {Western Paki¬ 
stan). but for the fist lime Gujarat has produce*! 
significant evidence in this respect. The discovery of 
the motifs of horned deity suggest an early date for 
the Harappans at Padri, but the ceramic assemblage 
resanb4et> that of Rojdi B, whkb has been dated to 
2200-3000' B.C. (Possthl and Raval 1989; 171). 

The painted designs include a panel (12 cm 
broad) of a light yellow orgapge colour bordered by 
a triple horizontal bend which a human figure with 
a homed headgear (PI. XXIX). The horns shown 
here lot* similar to those of the special species of 
bull locally known as kanknj. found in Sanrashtra 
and Hutch.’Only the upper half of the figure b seen 
in the panel whereas the portion below the waist 
extends beyond over the red surface of the pot also 
The heal of the figure is represented by a small 
solid circle, to which fi attached the prominent curved 
hatched bonis, 1+ cm in length. They touch the 
upper border of lire panel. The braided hair, 7 cm 
long, is sr n on the left-hand side uf the figure. The 
torso and the hands are 8 cm long. The garment no 
the waist, resembling a grass skirt, extends to the 
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knees (length 7 cm); it ts represented by slanting 
wavy lines. The human figure is a male as the 
genitalia would suggest. The legs are solid and 9 cm 
long, The total height of the figure without horns 
is IB cm and 25 cm with horns. The human figurine 
& flanked by two pairs of two curved lines on the 
right and three pairs on the left. They emanate from 
the group of three vertical wavy line?, al the base 
of the motifs where two sets of curved lines join. 
The design, represented by three curved lines, ends 
with hatched curves, ihe tips of whkh hear three 
short strokes attached to solid circles, 

The light yellow organgc panel and the red 
surface below give an impreshm of land and water 
surfaces respectively. The human figure, therefore 
appears to be standing in water. The running loop 
like curved lines flanking the homed human figure 
are confined to the panel whereas the vtrtkal wavy 
lines extend below it. They most probably represent 
some kind of water plant with their leaves and roots 
on land and in water respectively. The homed deity 
is shown moving forward with its right leg and hand 
brought forward and Ihe left ones backward. 

Similar figure, but in a seated pasture and 
surrounded by four animals namely an elephant, a 
tiger, a rhinoceros and a buffalo, noticed on one of ■ 
the Hantppan seals (No 420) from Mchcnjo-dato in 
Pakistan, has been identified as Lbe prototype of the 
Hindu deity ‘Siva' (Mackay 1938, PI. XQV). In 
Hindu mythology J S»va 1 is described as sealed in a 
yoga-like posture and a trident ((rishulj as an emblem 
is always associated with him. The head-dress of the 
figure on the seal from Mobenjp-daro, composed of 
two Homs and a tall central portion, is suggestive of 
the shape of tricknt. The group of animals around 
this figure evokes Siva’s later aspect as pasupati, 
“Lord Of Beasts” (Srinivasan 1975-76), During Caspers 
(1989), however, questions this tdralifkalioa in view 
of its much lesser frequency of dcpkilon, A human 
figure wearing a homed headgear incised on a terra¬ 
cotta cake 41 Kalihangan (Rajasthan state) (Lai 1979) 
looks more identical with the Padri motif because 
N v h of them are shown standing. The painted motif 
from Padri is very significant and could he associated 
with the religious beliefs of the Hamppons in Saurashtra. 
The homed deity on this jar could he identified as 
that of a pasupati, the lord of the beasts as it is 
surrounded by a natural scene such as vegetation. 
During Caspers (1989) is of the opinion that these 
homed human figurines signify the existence of an 
ancient hunting cult with rites and practices whkh 
may have become blurred with the passing lime. She 
further stales that they may well mark the presence 
of a minority group of basically nun-Harappan 


inhabitants whose original home has to be sought in 
one of lbe regions to tire north of Greater Indus 
Plains, such as present-day Afghanistan, the Kashmir 
region or western Nepal. This explanation is hard to 
axept because the evidence from various Harappiin 
sites points to the existence of a very strong system 
of state organization, one of the characteristic features 
of which is the presence ol a priestly class and 
religious ideology. Tlte Sporadic occurrence t>f idols ur 
motifs of religious importance, could Ire attributed to 
the possibility that the right of making and possessing 
such objects of religious importance was available 
only lo the people of very high social ranking in 
the society. With the discovery of a homed headed 
figure in Gujarat, there Ls hardly any doubt that the 
worship of this deity was prevalent almost all over 
tine Harappan stsitc r To whal citfceol certain customs 
of traditions of a small local tribe would have in¬ 
fluenced the civilized and urbanite Karappams, spread 
over a very vast territory, is a matter of debate, Had 
the hunting cult been prevlent among any local tribe 
in Sind, its influence would not have been felt in 
far off places like Rajasthan or Gujarat. 

The other jar in the Buff ware (Trench 0X3), 
725 cm high and having ihe circumference of 1.86 
m, bears, on ils upper part, three decorative motifs 
of’ a homed headgear with loose hair, represented by 
a* vertical wavy lines emanating from the bottom 
part of it (PI. XXX). They are bordered by a double 
horizontal band, The large curved and hatched horns 
are attached to a roughly squarish headgear, meas¬ 
uring S cm x 45 cm. The width between two horns 
varies from 16 cm to 21 cm. Some of the wavy lines 
representing the hair extend even beyond lbe lower 
bordering double band. Of lbe three motifs, the hams 
of two end with solid circles and one with sharp 
points. This motif is also new and could hare 
represented “pasupati” in different form. 

Two parallels, eg. a horned-beaded deity in gold 
in Hissar tile (Iran) and a painting on a pot at Kot 
Diji (Western Pakistan) deserve special mention in 
this connection. At Hrssar lilt fire gold sheets with 
a tnoufloo (wild mountain sheep of souther Europe) 
or ibex were found in a board. The homed sheets 
bore seven pahs of perforations, which pierced the 
long coiled horns and the beard of ihe animal 
(Schmidt 1937: 189. fig. 1U. pi. XLVl). A pot at Kot 
Dip bore the gracefully curved boros panned in black 
with a six petaled flower within them, From the 
junction of the hams seems to bang down an 
elongated human bead, its chin and cheeks shown in 
black dots, the lower forehead and the upper part 
of the long drooping cars in solid Mack (Khan 1965: 
57. fig. 16, pi. XVUb). The difference between the 
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Padri and Ked Diji motifs is tha! lbe former b 
depicted wilh curly long hair whereas the Latter is 
represented by an elongated human head, SankaJtu 
(i960) fieeb lbe origin of this motif took place in 
iran, but on reaching Sind, it was humanized and 
Lbe moLiflop horns weie replaced by iboee of a bull. 

Department of Archaeolcgy, 

Deccan College Posl-graduaic Research Institute, 

Pune, 
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A similar homed (bucranian) molif decorated rm Red 
wane pt4 has been reported from the Neolithic site 
of Burzahom tn Kashmir (Kaw l*???). The occurrence 
of thb motif, out side the Harappan domain, b 
significant and points to the culturaJ contact with its 
contemporaries, the Neolithic culture, 

VASANT SHINDE 
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Identification of Pundravardhana 


On the western book of the dried - up bed of 
the River Mohanand, and diluted at a distance of 
104 km to the north -west of Maldo Town and 2 
km to the north of Sams! railway station on the 
Howiah/ScaJdah - Silliguri section of the Eastern 
Railway is one of the largest sites in the country, 
measuring appro*, 7_5 Ltd 11.75km, the longer axis 
being from north Us south. Three villages, viz. Sanjsp, 
Domanabbeda and Kandaran, have encroached upon 
the mound out of which Kandaran seems to be the 
oldest settlement at the site. The railway track has 
cut across the mound at iLs southern extremity in 
such a way ibru a strip of about 03 km of the 
mound lies to the south of this track. 

The land around the mound is subjected to 
cultivation which has destroyed much of the evidence 
of this ancient settlement. Still, at places, particularly 
towards the western and the southern end, traces erf 
rampart and moat can be seen. 

The exploration (LAR 1981-81) has revealed sherds 
of Block Polished Ware, Northern Black Polished 
Ware, stamped pottery of the Kushana-Gupta tradi¬ 
tion, red wart and black wait of the mediaeval 
period and glazed ware. The main shape in the 
N.B.P. Ware, is bowls and dishes of coarser fabric 


The same types are also met within the block-slipped 
ware. Among the shapes of the red ware mention 
may be made of howls with incurved rim, dishes nod 
vases, Few tiles have also been found. At places the 
re mains the brick structure were also noticed. On the 
basis of the ceramic tradition the antiquity of the site 
can safely be dated to the sixth-fifth century B.C. 

Among other finds, mention may he made of 
terracolla figurines datable to the second third cent 
by A.D, One of these figurines is a horse with 
somewhat elongated neck with incised design indicat¬ 
ing the mane. Another broken female figurine having 
hair tied at the lop of lbe head in the shape of a 
bun has long eyes and big round ear-rings, Both 
these figurines are moulded, mode of well lavjgatod 
clay and are well burnt. These pieces are now kep' 
in the Malda Museum. 

Two stone sculptures, kept in the said muscun 1 
belong to this site. The first sculpture in black store 
is unfinished and shows very clear chisel marks. This 
Sanding sculpture represents Bfihaspali, carrying the 
fruJfco (7) and kainarfdalu (Bhattacharya: 8, pi. IV 
1). Another sculpture is that of Vishnu, again in the 
stone, which is broken from the waist. Both these 
figures are the work of the Pal a-Sena artists. 
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Notes A News 

General A. Curminghum has do* mentioned this 
site in his 'Report*. The earliest mention of this sal*, 
as 'medieval mound’ is made by A.K Maitreya (p. 
24) bul be does not pvt any further description of 

the site. . 

This site is part of Varindra or Varcndra also 
known as Pundra Desa or Pundravardhitna as both 
the districts of Malda and West Dinajpur of West 
Bengal were tmee, part of Pundravardhana The very 
name of Kandaran. one of the three villages situated 
on the mound, does remind us of a city called 
Puudravardhana, But this ancient city has. already, 
been identified with the present site of Mahasthan- 
garh T Dbl. Bogra (Ruigla Desh) <ASIR XV) by other 
later" scholars. Therefore, in the light of the literary 
and other records we will have to probe the problem 
of the proper identification of Pundravardhana afresh 

Chakraborty, on the basis of the description or 
the MdhBbhfratiK describes the Pundra as bvmg lei 
the tract between Arfga and the KaufikT marshes To 
the north of them were the Kirfitas and to then 
south-east were the Varlgas. The Sufchas and the 
TSmralipUkns were living towards the south-east Of 
their territory' (JASB IV), Beyond doubt. Chakraborty 
had i lrd iV^d his crniclusiao from the eptc, which, 
while describing the exploit of Bhlma. the third 
Pandava, mentions that after conquering Anga, he 
subdued Paundra-Vssudeva, the powerful king of 
Kausihlkachchha. Then after conquering Samudrascna 
and Chandrascua. the kings of Tamralipii and Karvai, 
he subdued the Sufnhas on the sea-coast f27J9-23). 
From the above description it is clear that the River 
Kauiikl (modem Kosi) must have been very ck*c to 
(he Fuodra’s territory. 11 is pertinent to menuon here 
that the epic does not mention the River KAr^oya, 
on the bank of which Mahasthangarh » situated Had 
Bhima defeated the Pundra king whose <apual was 
on the bank of the Kiratoya, instead of the KauSki 
the name of the former would have been used, Bui 
this is not the case and surprisingly from Kandaran 
one of the branch of the Kaufikl or Kosi is only 
19 km (Buchavan I98fi). The River Kos. is notorious 
for changing its course, and it is not surprising 
during the epic age tl would have been near the 

m ° ll Hkun - Tsang has described Pundravardhana to 
be 600 It (160 km.) from KSjiflgara or Kajangaiji 
(modem Kiuikajol), Kankajpl b appro*. 25 south 
of Raam&hal and about the same distance to the 
ioulh-wttTaf Cauda (Malda Dbt.). From Gauda to 


S3 


Malda b 24 km. and from there Kandaran is situated 
at a distance of about 104 km, if *e add all these 
distances it will come to 153 km. which is altruist 
the «rw as mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim as the 
distance of Pundravaidhana from Kajangala. On the 
bash of tins presumption we can safely conclude 
Kandaian to be the site of Pundra vardhana. The 
other site, Mahastiumagarh, b appro*. 158 km. from 
Kankajol. but this distance b on the hash of ‘as crow 
Fdes' and 1X4 based upon the exact land route, which 
must be more than - 160 km. 

Hieun-Tsang mentions the city of TWravaidhana 
1o be of about 30 li around (5 miles nr 8 km. in 
dreumference). As mentioned earlier the circumfer¬ 
ence of Kandaran site is around loJSG Vtn, where the 
mound of Mahasthanagarh b only 150(11 feet m 
circumference (Beal 1958), which dots not tally with 
the description of the city of Pundravardbann as 
described by the Chinese traveller. The mound of 
Kandaran exactly fils in the description, 

It b generally believed that since the famous 
mag arh inscription of the third cent. B.C., 
which refers ti> Pundravanlhana, was discovered from 
this site (Mahaslhanagarh), it represents the ancient 
c itV _ pudravJidhaaa, bul even a cursory reading of 
the said imarription will show that the inscription 
mentions not only the name of Pundra vardhana but 
alsu mentions the names of the Suriihas and hula- 
kshml. (XXI). Thus, On the tjasis of this inscription 
also wc cannot say that the present site of Mahast- 
hanagarh represents Puqdravardhana. 

No ancient writer has mentioned Mahasihanagarh 
as either Pundravardhana or as the capital of the 
Pundras. In the RSmadwriia also, Sandhyakara Nandi 
(contemporary of KurnSrapab, Ulb century AD.) 
does m* mention Mahasthanagmh though it does 
mention Varendra and Pundravardhana. In fact, it ts 
only the KHraioya MahStmw cent AD ) which de¬ 
scribes Pundravaidhana on the bank of the Karaioya 
This may be due to the reason that on account of 
the Muslim onslaught the Hindu ruins shifted their 
capital from the present site of Kandaran to Mahasi¬ 
hanagarh. another important Pundra city. It b. only 
after this later eveot that Mahaslhati^gaih gained 
importanancc and the contemporary writers started 
eulngbing thb place as the Pundra capital. 

The above discussion leads to ascertain that the 
modem village Kandaran b the site of aneienl 
PuodravmJhaDii. 


Archaeological Survey tff India, 
Janpaih, Ne 1 *' Delhi. 
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Discovery of an early Inscription from Pitalkhora 


The rock-cut caves of Pitalkhora (LAX 2Q a 20X 
Long, 75° 00" E) well known HlnaySna Buddhist 
complex, came into view about the year 1851 (Wilson 
1853) + wherein a brief description of ibe mam chailya 
cave (cave No, 3) and the adjoining ViMra (cave No. 
4) was highlighted, Subsequently, Ja& Burgess (1883) 
drew the attention of scholars to the inscriptions from 
these caves recording donations of individuals towards 
the excavations of these caves and other welfare 
m&euns.Tht demon among others are devotees from 
FktitMna [ fVdtivhlLVrui) or modern Pailhon in 
Uilmhtfa 

M.G, Dtkshit (1941) worked cm these caves and 
discovered a couple of them on the south of the 
ravine. But, il was M.N. Dcshpande (1959) who for 
the first lime published a detailed study on these 
caves. He has added four more inscriptions to the 

existing list. 

In a recent field work at Pitalkhora, E have come 
to another inscription (PI. XXXf) recorded in cave 
No. 4 over a pilaster (On the left side) to right of 
the cave. It consists of six letters of early BrahmJ 
Character and in Frakril language. It reals Bhfita 
R&khit1tyti f Ijc. brother of Rakshita or monk Rakshita, 
Use inscription is seemingly incomplete. The upper 
stroke of each letter falls almost in ooc horizontal 

3me, ihough there is no uniformity in the lower part 
of the characters in their finish. The inscription is 

datable to a period between 250-200 B.C,, on the 
basis of charts drawn by Vidya Dehejiu (1972), 5. 

Nagaraju (1981) and Gjjha (1975). The letters are 
analysed on these lines. A close examinatkM of these 
letters reveals that die letter *hha r has a typical ver¬ 
tical stroke of Mauryan character and slightly droop¬ 
ing left stroke with an unconveotionally placed medial 

sign of I attached to il (Ihe medial sign is placed 

like b the case of letter dJw, ha and thu, instead 

of aj the lop end of the vertical stroke. Its similarity 
can be noticed ai GimAr, Sinchi, and Bbaj5 The 


letter la with a vertical stroke emerging out of 
inverted English capital letter V* In the case of 
second the medial sign is attached to the usual lop 
almost at right angle, a feature normally coinciding 
with Aiokan Urlhmi Its similarity can be noticed at 
BharhuE. Girnar, Sanehi, Cibosundi. Similarly letter Vcr" 
too has Mauryan affinity and is compambk with 
GiraAr + BhlrhtU, Sane hi etc. The leliCT kha' like 
the above three Ictten has dost similarity with the 
early Indian Brlhrul script. Similar "kim* can be seen 
at Sam hi, Sopara, Gimar, Amravati. The sixth letter 
Ya* has a typical Mauryan hvu shaped lower stroke 
attached to the central vertical stroke and in this rep¬ 
resentation all the throe ends of the letter are almost 
on one horizontal Line which is seldom seen in early 
Brahml alphabets, However, il denotes an early character 
of BhShml script with its d<j£ similarity noticed at 
Bcsnagof, Ghtwundi* Bharhul, Sane hi, Gaya, Bhaja, 
Karla and Junaar etc, Rakshita of the inscription deys 
exact identity. However such name occurs in ceylo- 
nese Buddhist chronicle MahAvamsa (1912) in connec¬ 
tion with Buddhist missionaries who were despatched 
by Asoku to different parts of his realm and the 
adjacent countries fur propagation of Buddhist doc¬ 
trine, after the conclusion of third Buddhist council 
held at Fatal iputrte Geiger Wilhelm (1912. VI) and 
Muokcrji (1955), assign the date of the third Buddhist 
council to 247 B.C. and 253 B.C r respectively, while 
some scholars assign the same to 253 B.C. by taking 
into account the date of birth of Lord Buddha as 
566 B,C. 

According to Mahflvafttsa the following Rakshita 
were deputea as uussionnes to the deedm. 

1) Rakshita VanavUsi Present Buna vase 

2) Yona Dharai- Aparin taka 

arakthita 

(ptfesiMy a Greek 

Monk) 


Northern half of 
Bombay coast 
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3} Mahidharma Mar3lhJl Possibly present 

Rakshka country Maralhwarfa region. 

Apart from this, there is epigraphies! evidence of 
Rakshila in a ViMra at Pandulena caves, near NasiJ;, 

Archaeological Survey of India, 

Aurangabad Circle, 

Aurangabad, 


Maharashtra (Senart 1905-06). Here Rakshita occurs as 
a donor along with his father. 

The newly discovered inscription thus corroborates 
the literary evidence provided in MabSvadisa..* 

SIC. MITRA 
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Role of Temples in Medieval Orissa 


Medieval Orissa witnessed the construction of ft 
nLimber of km pics. Though the primary rdc of these 
high edifices was religion but gradually and simul¬ 
taneously their role became multidimensional. Their 
contribution to the fields of ^rt s architecture, society, 
economy^ polity and above all to the culture of 
Orissa is quite imme nse Though the temples in other 
parts of India played such roles, there h some 
speciality In case of Orissan temples because of the 
circumstances leading to the building of tbase temples. 
Here geographical and physical aspects of Orissa 
prefer played parts. Then various political fortes vied 
with each other to build lasting testimonial* to their 
grandeur and power. They became artistic mainstay 
of the Qrissan people their to keep alive the tra¬ 
ditional Mid cultural fabric of their society in the 
mkht of con^anlty changing political scene. As a 
result (be Gdissi dan« t musk^ drama and morel 
outlook, social phenomenon, creative desire*, artistic 
activities have their direct link to the existing temples. 
The artistically rich temples have kept the traditions 
and the artistic glory alive since the earliest times. 
As a result the artistic class from generation to 
generation experimented the artistic designs on stone 
and reached the climax in the Olh century in the 
Sun Temple af Konarak. 


During the Sailodbhavus, Bhaumakaras, Soraavamris 
and the Gangs numerous temples were built and art 
and artistic activities nourished to a great extent. The 
religious convictions of Oris&an people have made its 
cultural heritage rich and sound, 

Orissa was the only region which retained the 
great religions like Jainism, Buddhism. Saivism and 
Vaisnavism for a long period than any other region 
of India. Long after Jainism and Buddhism last their 
bold at their original places of prominence they were 
seen thriving in Orraa with much of their pristine 
glory. Samsm also saw its popularity as Bhubaneswar 
became the Sivakbctra and came to be known as fCasi 
of the cast Vaisnavism is still centered m Orissa with 
the cull of Jagannatha as supreme (Misra 1971). The 
creativity of tte people was an important factor for 
cultural enrichment, From the time of A$oka*s Dhauli 
and Kharavela's Kumari complex lo the time of 
Konark, it was ft long cxperimenl in the artistic line 
through generations. Their exploration on thought, 
cult, imagination lead to the conclusion that sculptural 
ait was almost prevalent as hereditary profession of 
ihe people. The Sodcceonomk stability was a vital 
factor for the cultural growth of Orissa, 

The valleys of Orissa were productive and fertile, 
the self suTfioency of the people. Maritime trade was 


* On iHlMOfrxptiiml ground* the insciplioq keiiu to beksf^g to the talter lull of tlw 
wteich alio OTmipand.* to ihc dale ibe cave *rwi il cm he read u 


2nd century H.C or firm! half of Uk dm century B.C 
p (mjbr BmoruhhsiG} - B-R. Mmjii. 
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flourishing; « a result lie economy of the Stale was 
in sound footing. This helped the rultis to start ihrir 
building activities id omskfcrabk public expenditure. 

The social customs* earcmonies, ito and rituals 
paved the way for the growth of art, musk, drama. 
Hantw and craft all in their traditional form. Many 
years might have elapsed and many political convul¬ 
sions have come and gone but the great care monies 
like car festivals and Boitit Bafuthuiut did not change 
its traditional character. Similarly time has not oblit¬ 
erated folk art, village crafts and stone carvings even 
today which are the mainstay of many people of 
Orisa. According to the Shilpa Prakaih (a manu¬ 
script ou temple building) the patron of the temple 
will always hare peace, wealth, grain and sous. The 
erection of a temple for the Gods was undertaken 
fer the benefil of the whole community whose 
spiritual aspiration it embodied (Mkhell 1977). 

A temple is not the house of a priest or an 
a yrt k u Ls Ibe physiol core as well as the soul 
of the community. It is meant to instruct man in the 
greatness of his race and elevate hb soul in the 
pursuit of God. Every temple in India b a definite 
architectural piece and sculptural treasure house. The 
sculptures depict the story of the race; in the words 
of Coomaiswami, “the Indian temple b the statement 
of a racial experience and serve* the purpose of life, 
like daily bread Cwmarawami 1927). 

In ike Kalinga style ol temples, besides the role 
of the Jagomoharm as the assembly hall for the 
devotees, the tmloimitulir played the role of enter¬ 
taining the God by the dewdoda « dancing girb. 
Thc bhogtmwrtJapa is meant for the offering of the 
bhoea to god. The Bhuhan&war inscription of the 
Gangs King Anangabhimadeva [Q(Ei XXX) mentions 
that the Stanriapa was used for performing festivals 
on auspicious occasions. Maholsavax and ceremonies 
were also allowed to be performed. The dancing girb 
who were meant foe entertaining the God were 
granted Land by the king. The origin of the custom 
may be traced to the need of Gods at the time of 
god’s worship and popular festivals. The priests recited 


the vedas and purarvu in the temple (El XXV 111). 

The Medieval Hindu temple b 8 state with in 
the State with its own administration, finance, em¬ 
ployees and traditions. Next to the state iirrif, it was 
the biggest employer, the great patron of art, culture 
and learning It wan the centre of higher education 
which attracted the best talent both among the 
teacher and the taught and it was the greatest centre 
of entertainment for the commonman. 

Music is the language through which our inex- 
pressible thoughts and feelings find expression. Hence 
it is a superb and divine art. If we go to the earliest 
inscriptionid evidence, we find in the llalhi Guntph# 
inscription references to vocal and indrumcnla) music, 
dance and drama in ancient Kalinga. The great 
monuments like Lingaraga and Konark depict various 
instruments for musk and dance poses. There b a 
continuity of musical traditions in Orissa. (Sahu 1956). 
The dance poses are remarkable at Konark from 
where the Odisu dfu te**- has taken birth. The dtn'odusi 
system in which the dancing girk were dedicated to 
G«k afladied in temples earlier prevailed in Kashmir. 

Ekmgal, Saurashtra, Rajasthan, Andhra, Maharashtra, 
Karnataka, Tamilnadu and Orissa, In Orissa the system 
is still prevalent. 

In Medieval times Oriya poets wrote their 
ornamental Ktnya keeping in mind the partem of 
Onssan temples. To them each Kawti like a 
temple, architecturally mW covered thickly with imagery 
like the sculptures from start to finish (Mana ring 
1962). 

The credit for such goes to Anangabhimadeva 01 
(1211-1238) who employed 36 orders and 97 classes 
for the service, of God Jagannath (Sahu 1956). 

The Orksan temples played significant and dynamic 
role not only in the sphere of culture bul also 
became a repository of the traditions of society and 
religion. It became not only a religious place bul also 
a learning center* a theater, a tie baling place, and a 
place of unity and solidarity of the masses and 
harbinger of peace and tranquillity during the Medieval 
period. 


Archaeological Survey of India, 
Jan path. New Delhi. 
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The mound of Ropar, renamed Rupnagar (30° 
SB N. Lai; T& 32' E. Long) district nipnagar {erst¬ 
while in Dt. Ambala) is located kft bank of Satinj. 

It is a 21 m high mound and was excavated between 
1952 and 1955 by the Archaeological Surrey of India 
under Lbe direction at YX), Sharma (Sunni 19561. 
The excavations unfolded a sequence of six cultural 
periods, to recapitulate, the periods from bottom 
upwards axe; Period S, Harappa (C. 2100 to 1400 
BCk period D. Painted Grey Ware (C. 1000 to 600 
B.C,); Period in, Norther Hack Polished ware or 
early historical (C. 600 to 200 B.C.); Period IV, 
middle to Ms hist orical (C. 200 B.C, to Till A.D.); 
Period V, late Historical (C. 700 - 13M); and Period 
VI, Medieval (C, 1200 -1700), Of these Period til, 
yielded the Northern Black Polished ware (hereafter 
NBPW), Before getting into the details of pottery, a 
word about the salient features of this period may 
not be out of place. 

The Period III at Ropar. which covers a time- 
span of about four hundred ytan, and definable in 
terms of introduction and disappearance of NBPW, 
has further been divided into two sub-Ptriods - A 
and B - on the basis of structural and pottery 
evidences. The significant point about this period is 
that it has yielded over four-hundred and fifty 
NBPW sherds despite limited, area of excavation. Out 
of these nearly 35 sherds come from sub-Ptriod m 
A alone. The large presence erf these sherds at Ropar 
is in striking contrast to other sites of comparable 
date away from the epicentre of the NBPW which 
supposed to be in lbe mid-Ganga Valley. Shnrma is 
of the opinion that NBPW arrived *: Ropar through 
pilgrims and traders, although it is likely that this 
rf r fa T ware at Ropar later began to tre manufactured 
locally That NBPW at Ropar later began to be 
manufactured locally. That NBPW at Ropar was 
prized commodity is proved by some broken NHP 
pots whose were carefully rivelted together wnh 
Copper wire pieces through tivtl holes. The evidence 
is important but difficult to substantiate whether it 
implies the ware’s economical or ritual significance or 

both. 

Largely, the NBPW sherds at Ropar are mono- 
chrome covering that shades of jet-biact, steel-blue 
and somewhat greyish occasionally showing reddish- 
brown cm the surface. Position of biebrome 

sherds at Ropar is doubtful, A good number of 


sherds of sherds have a fine body fabric and hard 
to scrap. They tear glossy surface slip with lustrous 
seen Some of the sherds ia the collection are as fine 
as the top-graded NBPW. In general, the core of the 
NBPW sherds is mostly red, but in some cases, 
grayish core have also teen met with. In a few 
instances, the NBPW slip on sherds has peeled off 
resulting in exposing the red matt surface and grayish 
core. 

On the whole, the NBPW at Ropar does not 
form a homogeneous mass probably precluding 
production of NBP pots oul of a single firing 
technique. The technical investigations carried out on 
NBPW vessels now hold, albeit not yet free from 
doubt, that there was no standard technique to 
produce NBPW pots. The tnveatigjilkins further maintain 
that lbe heterogeneous slip appearing as glossy metallic 
sheen on the NBPW' pot is resultant of such factors 
as firing conditions (oxidizing and reducing), lbe 
fineness of slip (termed as Kabiz, which is largely 
a preparation of natural ingredients) and the iron 
oxide added to it, and the range of temperature 
applied while baking (S&hay 1969; 146). 

As the dale of the NBPW period at Ropar, it 
is pertinent to recall here thM the time bcackei of 
ah-4th B.C. assigned by Shanna has not been 
accepted by Sinha (1969), &nha is of (he view that 
spreal of the NBPW actually took place in at least 
two widely differing contexts - primary (early) and 
the other, secondary (laic). Tbc primary context, 
according to him, lies in the mid Ganga Valley com¬ 
prising "parts of eastern Uttar Pradesh and Western 
Bihar, represented at sites like K&jghal, Kausambi, 
Sravasxi, Rajgir. Vai-ydi and Taxih, and lbe secondary, 
at Haslinapur,, Ropar, Ujjain, Navdaloli, Chiusada. 

etc. 

Thus according to this hypothesis, Sinha includes 
Ropar under the NBPW sites of secondary distribu¬ 
tion and further argues that the NBPW at Ropar 
cmaot te dated earlier than the 4lh century B.C. In 
support of his point of view Sinha. among other 
r friny abo takes note of an merited sealing of an 
early Maury an date in addition to the moulded terra - 
co(tt human figurines erf about 3rd Century B.C., 
which were found from the NBPW levels. It has 
been observed that the NBPW yielding layers at 
Ropar were not very much below those levels m*n 
where the sealing and terra-cotta human figurines 
were recovered (Sinhii 1^ 
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Fig. 2. Ropar. Red ware from Period Q 




Fig, 3. Ropar. Rod ware fiero sub-Period 


Fig. 4. Red ware from sub-Period IB 8 

































































































































































Notes dt News 


Dt^pilf all these argument the NBFW date at 
Ropar docs not seem to have finally been settled. It 
is fell that the NBPW period at Ropar, like Ttrila* 
has adequate evidences to have winded a developed, 
pntepcnms phase of urban character right fium the 
htig inniTig of the early historical period. The period 
in question dearly documents sanitary ocrntrivaDces in 
the form of ring lined soaked wells occurring in 
clusters and singly remains of lapidary workshop, 
impressive architectural remains as evidenced by a 
3j65 m. wide and 75 m. Jong retaining wall of kiln- 
bumt bricks, stamps and objects of skilled craftsman¬ 
ship, implements of copper and iroo T carved stone 
objects, proofs of literacy in the form of sealings, 
copper bear coins* punched marked coins of copper 
and silver with silver cast coins, dc.. all pointing 
towards a well established town life. Such a cultural 
advancement naturally presupposes active trade links 
with other sites and a sort of conducive background 
w hich may have buill up over some long periods of 
time. What wc feel b that unless a local analyse of 
the NBPW complex of Ropar in relation to actual 
conditions viz, &Qck*economic, religious, and if pos¬ 
sible, political * prevailing at the time of its emergence 
at Ropar ts attempted, the question of dating of this 
diagnotk ware at least at Ropar will remain only 
tentative, 

The principal shapes of the NBPW reported from 
Ropar include; bowb (both shallow and deep), dishes 
vases or handi spouted vessels and lids (Fig. 1). 

The Other a&ftdattid wares with (he NBPW at 
Ropar are (i) the red ware; and (ii) they grey ware. 
Of the two, the ted ware forms the dominant 
industry. Broadly, it b divisible into two categories 
slipped and undipped red ware. The slipped red ware 
art generally of fine fabric; on some sherds, the dip 
cen appear bright red. The umlipped red ware is 
largely from medium to coarse fabric, sometimes with 
gritty core. There is no exclusive shape confined tu 
one category of the ware. Concerning pottery tradi¬ 
tion* it will be relevant io mention here that there 
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are some pottery shapes of die preceding period, Le^ 
Period 11 of the Fainted Grey Ware culture, which 
continue into Lbe Period HI without any observable 
break in their tradition, These types from Period JJ 
are illustrated in the context of Period HL r and not 
again from Period 111 to avoid repetion (Fig, 2), 

The main red wait shapes in the period under 
discussion are bowls, basins with the without lug or 
loop handless* vases, pear-shaped pis, carinated handis, 
beakers, Kulhar like pots, miniature vessels and lids 
of different shapes and sires (Figs. 3 and 4). Among 
them there are many shapes which ikmgwitfa their 
variant^ occur ai Hakinapur, Ahkhahaira, Kausambi, 
Prakash, Vaisali* Tarda, etc. In additional lo these, 
there are some new interesting types at Ropar like 
pottery mortar, Kuihar like vessels, etc,, which are 
not reported from other sites. 

Compared to red ware, the occurence of asso¬ 
ciated grey ware at Ropar is rdativdy less, with only 
limited shapes, but almost throughout the period, The 
grey ware is both of fine and coarse variety with 
or without slip. The shenfa of fine fabric have thin 
section. However* no grey ware sherd has shown any 
painting nr any kind of decorative design on them. 
The Lhkk grey ware sherds, in some cas^s bearing 
dark-grey dip, are supposed by Sharma to be 
repre^nling the devolution of the Painted Grey Ware 
sherds, 

The main shapes in the Grey Ware^ which are 
essentially utilitarian, are small and I arc howls, rim 
less handi-s, spouted jar. lids with central knob etc. 
Some similar shapes among these are also known to 
have reported from Hastinapur and Ahichchhatra 

As expected save for one {<w two?) black and 
red ware sherds, which are opined by some as the 
accidental product of pottery firing, no cultural 
representation of black and red ware has been found 
ai Ropar. Similarly* leaving a few grey ware sherds 
bearing black slip* no evidence of black slipped ware 
as such has been recorded from the excavations at 
Ropar, 

K.C. NAURJYAL 
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Rock-Engraving? at Tabo, DistL Lahul and Spiti, Himachal Pradesh 


Located within the Western Himalayan mountain 
system, village Tabo (Spiti) * well known for to 
hugest monastery in Spiti valley, drtabte to °ig 
^-eleventh century AI>. 11 * "*£*?*. “ 
one of the most important centres of tokUnd leamiqg, 
next only to Tboling Gompha in Tibet, h> a recent 
exploration, rock engravings have brai mportod frmn 
th£ region. Tabo b situated about « fans ****?£ 
of Kaza, the Hc^quaitcfs of District Lahul and Spiti, 
on the left bank nf the river Spiti, a tributary 
Sutlej, Located at an altitude of 30® m and flanked 
co cither ski* by high mountains, it may w approocned 
froBj Manali via Rohtang Pass, Kiutmm Pass and 
Kaza and also from Simula through Rampur Busbcr, 
Pipti and Surodo. The route via Rohtang P*&. ^ctnns 
dosed during winter because cf heavy snowfall but 
Tabo remains approachable, throughout the year, from 
Shimla Side, but for shot spells when Urn road is 
blocked by landslides and stone avalanches. Tradition¬ 
ally Spiti was entered through, yet another route 
from Manali crossing the Hamla and Kunram I***s 
besides the ones which are being Used even today. 
At Tabo the river has not changed its couisc sura 
long is indicated by almost steep, northern river tank 
with absolutely no 'race of any terrace. The river, 
presently flows about 30 m. below the flat surface 
of conglomerate deposit. 

While exploring the area, close to the 106 stupa 
site (raised in a row), ih., about 500 m east trf the 
village engravings on about forty boulders could be 
noticed (PI XXXB). These boulders, lyiug scattered 
ou the flat ground, were fallen from the adjacent hiil 
towards the north. Distributed in an area of about 
l sq km . the boulders chosen for the engravings are 
not much larger in sizes and are embedded into the 

ground at varied depths, . , 

Three groups of engravings have been observed 
on stylistic ground. The rust group have been exe¬ 
cuted deep into the rock and exhibit extreme natu- 

raliiiti especially in case of ani®* 1 depiction, the 

human forms, on the contrary, are abstract and re¬ 
duced to schematic representations, There engravings 
have been executed with the help of sharp pomied 

tools The execution of lin& is fine in contrast to 

later’ engravings which are often drawn in wavering 
linf^ of varying thickness. It is rather difficult to 
understand the motivation behind repetitive represen¬ 
tation of hunting scene. On majority of the boulders, 
the men have been depicted hunting the ibexes (wild 
goal) and sheep either by a solitary man or a group 
d two or more men. The heads of the hunters are 


dub-shaped and the hands and the tegs twit-stretchcd 
in form of simple oblique lines. Even the body of 
the human forms has been indicated by drawing a 
vertical line below the head, to ibex has a pair ol 
harm-curved backwards, four kgs and again a curved 
toil (PI. XXXHI), In some cases, the mate genital 
organ, too, has prominently been depicted ___ r 
annuals shown through the engraving of thfi grttePi 
are the sheeps and dogs. Tto sheep may 
identified from their bulky body and short IqgS- The 
do« are small in sre. The men engaged in hunting 
have, in majority of the examples, been portray? 1 
bolding bow and arrow or thirsting a long stick 'Ac 
weapon, almost similar to spear, towards the ammal. 
The animals have, generally, ta® acpicSTO m c - 
The objects whkb are meant to be farthest have been 
shown smaller while those closer to the central figure 
are larger in ske. The treatment of perspective has 
been dveu to the limbs of the 
which haw been shown with four legs instead of two 
as to Other two remain partly obscured by the onra 
closer to to viewer. This way of depicting to luute 
has made the picture almad flat, particularly in those 
case* wherein, to animal is shown not in moOon 
Whenever, to animals have been shown m motion, 
it has given an added dynamism to to scene and 
to artist has been sacnssM m expressing b® feelings- 

But these engravings suffer from a basic shortcoming 
of not being carved with any definite system as the 
artist has hardly taken any care to draw tom 
following a pattern * various components of the 
scene fail to convey to relation between tom A 
careful examination oT to engravings has revealed 
that all to pictures drawn on to surface at a 
bod (ter, were not only been executed by different 
artists but at different occasions also with cuusder- 
ablc time-gap between them. One of to boulders is 
engraved with a group of three ibexes, a reindeer 
like animal with -straight horns and an archer below, 
holding a bow in his left hand and an arrow m to 
right. The hunter has been shown readying himsell 
to shoot an ibex, standing doseby. In an another 
scene, one con observe a man with a bow and anew 
chasing a group of ibexes. At to bottom, two dogs 
have also been portrayed. 

The depiction of woman, however, codd oe 
noticed in one example. She has a peculiar type™ 
bead, formed of two duties joined horizontally. H* 
body 6 shown by drawing two vertical lines. J* cr 
hands projecting from to body towards her left 
been shown bolding a large unidentified objpet. The 
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men and dogs, the other figurative depiction on the 
boulder, have been shown engaged in hunting the 
ibexes. Ponies also find depiction in one case along - 
with earlier cogravings of ibexes and men with bow 
and Jim™, shown as hunters. 

The engravings of the second group, classified 
purely on stylisik grounds, are those, wherein the 
animals have been portrayed in X-ray style, almost 
similar to the rock paintings. While the body of the 
animals have been drawn by double lines, the Limbs 
continued to be represented through vertical lines. 
The horns, in ease of ibexes, art shown curved on 
either sides of the head. However, the style of 
depicting other features of the animals is not much 
different from those of the fust group. The subject 
matter also is almost the same as the men have been, 
shown hunting the ibexes, except b one example. 
However, it is significant to point out that the siyfc 
of portraying men has undergone a link change. The 
men have been shown sometimes with triangular head 
and body, and hands and legs outstretched. In other 
examples the human forms are represented in the 
manner similar to what has been employed in the 
group already dbnraed above The men have, generally, 
been depicted hunting ibexes with bow and arrow. 
The representation of women appears to have delib¬ 
erately been avoided suggesting their non-involvement 
in the hunting. One of the rock boulders is engraved 
with an animal which is unique as far as its 
representation is concerned, b has an open mouth, a 
pair of curved horns, tail curved upwards and two 
kgs instead of four, one on the front and (he other 
on the back. The engravings tf thb group appear 
to have been executed Later than (he first as indicated 
by the super-imposition, dearly visible on one of the 
boulders. 

The engravings which are crude in execution and 
are not deep into the rock, have been classified into 
the third group. While the engravings of the earlkr 
two groups centered around mainly hunting, those 
included in this group ab® portray groups of men 
standing in a row, snake biting a man, men and 
women in dancing posture, dogs and snakes. Occa¬ 
sional depiction of radiating sun f dots arranged in 
horizontal rows, trees and some unidentified symbols 
could also be noticed cm the boulder surfaces. 

One of the boulders depict a group of human 
forms most likely performing dance, as could be seen 
from the posture of ihetr limte. The scene depicted 
on entire rock surface -comprises only two or three 
ibex figures While the men have been represented 
in very ample forms* the women have been given 
a bit elaborate treatment as they have been shown 
with triangular heads. It k interesting to point out 


that the boulder bears a number of short inscriptions, 
engraved at the places which are free from pictorial 
depiction. The inscriptions in Braluni characters, datable 
to circa fifth-sixth century AD seem to have been 
engraved earlier than the dancing scene as at one 
places the figures superimpose parts of the inscrip¬ 
tions. In an another example, a group of five men 
have been drown standing in a row. Towards their 
right, has been depicted, a screen sort of fence, and 
below, almost in its center, an ibex. It appears, the 
men are ambushing the ibex. The ibex shown on top, 
a sheep on the right and the radiating sun in the 
center, seem to have been engraved at a Later date. 
The depletion of hunting scene, on an another 
boulder, is interesting as the human forms show 
variation in their style of execution. The men on left 
have DUtstretcbed horizontal kinds and legs with 
vertical bends, from the elbow and knee joints, 
respectively, and a tail like appendage between the 
legs*. The men t on the right and bdow, have club- 
shaped head, horizontally outstretched hands and legs. 
The bands have been shown bent a£ right angle from 
the elbow, Simita r to the human forms depicted on 
the left, the men also have tails depicted cm the left, 
the men also have tails depicted between the Leg& 
dugs and sheeps are the other components of the 
scene. Crudely drawn ibexes arc shown in the center 
in standing posture. Among the engravings of this 
group, a man holding a bow in his left hand and 
an arrow in the right raised upward above the head 
and the left leg forward shooting an ibex is one of 
the superb creations of the artist. A mythical snake 
wifh a pair of moustaches no the head, isolated 
depiction of tree, Sva&tika, ibexes, sheeps and dogs, 
of course rare, could be noticed. The artists were abo 
aware to depict animals especially, the ibexes with 
completely filled body. 

Apart from above some of Ihc boulders bear 
depiction of human and animal figures in highly 
stylized forms. In seme cases, these arc superimposed 
over earlier engravings, indicating their execution at 
a later dale Simple and stylized depiction of jv«j tike 
and a few Indeterminate symbols could a!so be 
observed on a few bouMers. One of such indeter¬ 
minate symbols, enclosed within a circle, k associated 
with a four letter inscription in Brahmi characters. 
The inscription* in Tibetan characters are also by no 
means rare. 

In one example three stupas arranged almost on 
one horizontal plane have been found engraved. All 
the three rest over receding terrace topped by 
cbhatravali. The boulder b abo engraved with a 
number of short inscriptions in Brahmi character^?! 
XXXIV). Interestingly, traces of earlier engravings. 
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depicting ibexes all over, could also be noticed on 
the boulder surface however, Buddhist deities are also 
engraved tin some of the boulden {PI. XXXV). 

As far & the dating of these engravings is 
concerned is too premature to state anything conclu¬ 
sive due to lack of sufficient data. We can only 
suggest that those were executed at different periods. 
However, those depicting hunting scenes appear to be 
earlier in dale than the ones bearing label inscriptions 
in Brahmi characters of ci/ta fifth-sixth century A.D. 
The stupas were executed much later, sometimes 
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around circa eleventh-twelfth century AX'. 

It may not be out of place to mention that 

almost similar types of rock-engravings have been 
repotted by AJX Dani {19©) from ChiJas. and 
Huoza located on the upper course of river cm 

Karakoram Highway dated from circa fifth millen¬ 
nium B.C. to late medieval limes. An extensive 

survey of the District along rivers Satluj fDislt. 

Kinnaur. HX), Spili and Chandrahhagit (Dsstt. Lahul 
and Spiti, H.P.) may reveal similar rock engravings. 


AX. 3NHA 
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Report on the Chemical Analyses of the Glasses from Khairadih 


Khairadkh is shunted in Ballia district of Uttar 
Pradesh co the right bank of rirer Ghaghara. 
Archaeological excavations were carried out during 
five sessions between 1961 and I960 by the archae¬ 
ologists of Bumras Hindu University. The excavations 
brought to light that ejrisftmec of three successive 
cultural periods dated between c. UlliBt to AD3Q0. 
The inhabitants of Period 1 (c. HOD - TOilBC) used 
yack and Red ware. Black slipped ware, bc&kks 
black burnished ware. Among important findings 
mention may be made of pendants and beatk of 
carwlian, chalcedony, blue-glass and disc shaped 

beads of steatite, terra-cotta teas and animal figu- 
rincft. The use of copper is also attested. The Period 
II (700-2DDBC) is characterized by the occurrence of 
NBP wane, usage of iron* a giassmakmg workshop - 
as evidenced by glass canes. unfinished beads and 
tiles, and copper coins. Apart from mud wall, burnt 
bricks wen: also used for making houses. Their 
Ferbd ID (2QOBC-30QAD) b characterized by a spurt 
in building activities with significance of mads, drains 
and granary. The other findings consist of typical 
Kaushimd coins, Knshaoa and Gupta style seals and 
sealingSt heads of semi-precious slimes, terra-cotta 
wheels and toy carts, utilitarian pacs of iron and 
copper, unique pieces of red glass tiles and a great 
number of glass beads and bangles. (Singh 19® ) B 


Materials and Methods 

The objective of this sludy was to determine 
what chemical compositions or peculiarities might 
characterise the glasses excavated at Khairadih, From 
among the hundreds of specimens excavated, fifteen 
were selected for analyses. The sampling was not 
intended to be representative of the entire body of 
glass recovered, instead, there was a strong bias in 
the sampling towards variety of glasses in colours 
and periods, A pieces of tile of copper-red colour 
was also selected for analyses which evidently rep¬ 
resents fine quality of production. The sampling 
contains, apart from specimens of beads and bangles, 
a piece of gold-foil bead. This was the fust analysis 
of any gold-foil bead in India. A piece of turquoise 
bead of central Asian origin was also stibjeded it) 
the analysis for comparis™ with some of the glass 
beads, 

The samples submitted for analysis were in most 
cases of a limited weight. For very small samples 
spectroscopic analysis was used, which gave appro*] - 
male results for some chemical contents and required 
only a small quantity of powdered samples, Weights 
of the samples and the result* of the analysis arc 
given in the Tables I + H and HI, 
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The data given in the Table II signifies that out 
of 15 samples of glass submitted for analysis only 
four i,e. KDH 280, KDH 1146/1, KDH 1767 and 
KDH 2262 had enough weight (more than 12 gm) 
which allowed to matt a complete quantitative chemical 
analysis. The weight of the test of the samples was 
enough only for spectroscopic analysk. On the basis 
of analysis one can establish approximately the 
glassfurming toinpootjils and in this way to calego- 
risc them according to (he chemical types. 

To the number of main glass forming compo¬ 
nents, wc attributed those chemical oxides, the per¬ 
centage of which in glass h, three and more. Oxides 
which were added to the glass such as colouring 
agents and modifiers are not included in the number 
of glass! ornung components and air considered sepa¬ 
rately. If we use these parameters, we may attribute 
the samples from KJiairaclih to the following chemi¬ 
cal types: 

1. NSjO-AljOj-FejOj-SiO, Samples!, 2 (Table 1) 

2. GaO- Al jOj- Fe^Oj - SSQj Samples 3 ( * ) 

3- Nap- K,0-CaO- Al ,O r Fe,O r SiO, 

Simples 4 ( ' ) 

Results of Chemical Analysis 


Thus, two types of glass belong to the fust 
chemical type, consisting mainly of the oxides of 
sodium, alumina, oxide of iron and alien. The sum 
of these components in glass composition are 9641 
and 95,88 percent respectively. It is not possible at 
this stage to speak about full analogy of their com¬ 
positions, Sample 1 is coloured by cuprous oxide and 
sample 2 by cupric oxide. 

Another peculiarity of the Fust sample (No. 1) 
lies in the fact that copper are introduced into the 
compos lion of glass not as pure copper but as pro¬ 
toxide of copper. Composition signifies the presence 
of had, iron arsenic, traces of nickel and cobalt 
(Table HI) in a considerable quantity, 

fhc second sample (No. 2) consists of two n;irt.-. 
fvDH 1146/1 and KDH 1146/X As it is seen from 
the Tabic 1, both parts of the sample are consid¬ 
erably different in their chemical composition. The 
firsl part (1146/1) belongs to the glasss of type - 
Na^O-Al^fJT-Fc^Ox-SiOj, while the second (1146/ 
2) to - Ca& MgO- Al[^O, - I* 2 Oj- W h Samples 

1 and 2, inspite of their resemblance to other glosses 
in chcmkal compositions and chemical types (except 
the occurrence of copper), arc somewhat peculiar. 
They are distinct due to the higher percentage of 
alumina (18.90) and 17,49) and oxides of iron (U.7Q 
and 14,74) in their composition. Al the same rime 

Table I 


Description 

KDH 2880, 
piece of 
tile, copper 
red. opaque 

KDH 1146* 
tiuey head, 
opaque 

blade 

KDH 1767. 

pieces of 
bangles, 
sky blue 

KDH 2262 
piece; of 
glass green 
sky-blue 

Date 

3rd Century 

B.C. 

7th2nd 

Cent, B.C. 

7th-2nd 

Cent B.C. 

1st-3rd 

Cent AJ>. 


6085 

9)40 

7047 

69.85 

AIP, 

18.90. 

17.46 

7^66 

8.40' 

Ffi j°r 

11,70 

14.74 

3.43 

329 

TrO, 

tuo 

040 

0J» 

NO 

CaO 

L24 

U4 

432 

5.78 

MgO 

0.71 

082 

021 

123 

so, 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Mr*0 

truces 

traces 

0.01 

0,01 

K/) 

- 

1.02 

* 

3J» 

wijO 

4.66 

4-25 

1J0 

542 

LOI 

0.13 

0.75 

1D47 

2.91 

CuO’ 

- 

0 29 

L95 

035 

Cup 

15B 

- 

- 

- 

* Etetcnnincd 

by difference, LOJ = 

Lpb oo Igrutinn, 
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these two samples of glasses are , char ^ 1 '^^ d ^ ± 1 
lower percentage of oxides of calcium (13* and U4) 
2TJSE o7 sodium (4.66 and 42S rcspjch^- 

Obviously these samples wore manufactured kically, 
because their com positions art mort typical for ^ 
territory. Glasses with similar compositions art fouwl 


Pumtattva 2i 

from Ariitamcdu (2nd cent BC), Kopia (Tod l J“*7^ 
Kausambi (2nd cent, BC to 2nd cent. a "° > ? 
some Other places (U l«7; Brill 1*7; 

Lower percentage of alkali may be diK to the eac - 
ing of glass during lung burial tinder earth. 


Table II 


Description of Sample, for Spectroscopic Aaafysis 


Sample Arch. No. KDH Object 


Colour 


Date 


L 

% 

3. 

4. 

5, 

6, 

7. 

a 

9. 

10 . 

1C 

12 

13. 

14 

15 


1146/1 

1146/2 


1569/1 

l5»/2 

1206 

1767 


2880 

278 

1094/1 

lim/1 

1103 

1767 

2262 

2625/1 


Tiny beads 

Pieces with 
shining surface 


Opaque with 
yellowish tint 

Blackish' 

opaque 


vn-n-i 

Cent, aC 


Pieces of beads 

GrucnLsIi 

■ 

Pieces of glass 

Grty-Cip^uc 


Pieces of 

Light-blue:— 

V 

bangles 

m 

opaque 

• 

f 

Piece of 

Sky-blue 

* 

wtqfxmc 

A tmall piece of tile 

Grp per-red 

111 Cent. 

of tile 

opaque 

R.C. 

A piece of bead 

Greenish 

i-m 

bead (ring) 

opaque 

Cent A.D, 

A piece of 

Colourless with 

m 

gold-Toil bead 

pinkish shade 


A piece of glass with 

■ 

■ 

golden covering 

A piece of glass 

m 

■ 

A piece of loop 

Colourless 

a 

or bangle 

opaque 


A piece of 

Greenish with 

* 

glass 

blueish hue 


A piece of 

Light blue 

* 


Weight in go 
1J8 


0.6 


0.12 

0.06 

0.47 

15) 


1.77 

0.13 

0JD 

030 

002 

036 

121 

0J4 


flat ring 
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Table HI 

Chemical Types of the Glasses 


Sample Chemical type of the gbisscs 

No. 

Coloumnls and other 
components present > 1% 

L 

Na 2 0- A1 2 0 3 Fc 2 0 3 -Sj0 2 

CuO 

Z 

Na 2 G-CaO-MgO- Al^O,- Fe^-SiOj 

QiO 

X 

Na z O-K 2 0-CaO- A1 2 0 3 -Fc 2 0 3 .S*0 2 

- 

4. 

Najp-KjO-CiiO-MgO-AljOj-FejGj^ 

- 

5. 

CaO- A1 2 0 3 - Fe 2 0 3 -Si0 2 

Clio 


CflO- Al 2 0 3 - FcjOj- Si0 2 

CliO 

7, 

CaO- Al 2 0 3 - Fe 2 0 3 - Si0 2 

CuO 

8. 

NajO- AljOj-FcjO^- Si0 2 

CujO 

9. 

Na 2 O-Ca0- AI 2 Oj -S0 2 

Cr 2 0 3< PbO. P 

10, 

Na 2 0- K^O-CaO-MgO- AJ jP 3 - Si0 2 

(Au) 

11, 

Na 2 0-K 2 0-Ca0-Mg0-AJ 2 0 3 -Si0 2 

(Au) 

12. 

Na^J- K 2 0- CaO- MgO- AJ 2 0 3 -SK> 2 

Sb 2 0 3 (An) 

13, 

Na 2 0 - K 2 0-CaO- MgO - Al 2 0 3 -Si0 2 

PbO, Sn0 2 

14. 

Na-jO- K 2 0-Ca0- Al 2 Oj - Fc 2 0 3 - PbO- Si0 2 

PbO, Sn0 2 

15. 

Na 2 0 -K 2 p-Ca 0 -Mg 0 -A] 2 03 -Fc 2 0 3 -R] 0 -Si 0 2 

CuO, PbO. CuO 

1& 

Na 2 0- K 2 0-CaO- MgO- Al 2 0 3 - Fc 2 0 3 -Si0 2 

CuO 


The sample No, 3 (KDH 1767) stands quite 
distinct from all the gtasses examined. This glass has 
nearly all glassforming modes except the alkalies. 
Oxide of potassium is absent while the presence of 
sodium is very low, extremely high are the Loss of 
Ignition (LOl-10.17%). All these features make one 
doubt regarding the nature of the material. The glass 
was strongly weathered from which alkalies were de¬ 
pleted and their places were refilled by water, organic 
matters and soil solutions or it is a material of 
different origin, probably not a glass. As a rule such 
combination of chemical components are met among 
the ornaments made of turquoise. For comparison 
Table III (No. 8) gives spectral analyse of sky-blue 
turquoise from the central Asian region (Singh & 
Abdiuajakov 1989). As it is close to the composi¬ 
tion of sample No. 3 (KDH 1767). 

Among the glass analyzed a special attention 
should be paid to the sample No. 4 (KDH 2262) in 
the Tabic 1. According to the composition of the 
tnaia glassforming co m po rtents rt»« glass belongs to 


the chemical type - Na 2 O-K 2 j0 t -CaQ L ‘AJ 2 O 3 -Fc 2 O 3 - 
SiO>. Glass of this type but with a* different 
combination of the main oxides were found in some 
of the early glasses in ancient India - Udaigiri 
(ancient period), Arikamedu, Kausambt and from 
other places (Singh 1989). Bui glasses with similar 
compositions with lower quaailiiy of oxides of iron 
were produced on a larger scale in Badria especially 
during Kushana period. Recent studies have estab¬ 
lished the occurrence of such compositions in centra! 
Asia from N. Bactria, Old Tennej, Dalvcrrintape, 
Suikhandarya, Surkh-Kotal, Kona-Maszid, Ak-Kupruk 
and in Afghanistan (Abdwajakov 1987). Thus, the 
distribution of this Kushana composition is established 
in Khairadih also. 

In the last three samples (Nos. 2, 3, 4) the 
colours of glass and its hues ate rm nectod with the 
cupric oxide, The presence of small quantity of coball 
(ije. 0.01% by spectral analysis) could not play any 
significant rule in colouring, 
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The results from spectroscopic analyses are given 
in Table HI. As it may be observed in most 
they piwe the results of the chemical analysis and 
signifies the characteristics of glass under investiga¬ 
tion to the previously established chemical types On 
the basis of Us results of spectral analysis of Khairadih 
glasses posses several new types (Table HI). 

Conclusion 

On the basis of study of chemical compositions 
of L5 samples of glasses from Kbairadjb, it w* es¬ 
tablished that they belong to 10 chemical types. 


Some were widespread in Indian contexts **“| c *^1? 
were found in central Asia and the Old-World. 
Naturally it signifies the existence of ires between 
Mksc centres aid India in hoary antiquity. 

On the other hand, the presence of a w*k range 
of chemical compositions In glasses recovered from a 
angle place and absence of any direct evidence tf 
any connection with the Old-World, indicate the ex¬ 
istence of indigenous and highly developed glass 
making centre at Khairadib, where Ibe ancient people 
achieved, remarkable advancement in glass maniUse¬ 
curing* 
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Institute of Archaeology, 

Uzbek Academy of Sciences. 
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Analytical Investigation of Indian Bronzes 


Out of all the metals used by our ancestors, the 
most thoroughly investigated is copper and its allow. 
Most of the works done on copper and its alloys 
relate to coins and analytical works on Indian bronzes 
is very scanty. Probably the holders of samples do 
dO! want to part with a few milligrams of samples 
required for analysis, but with the adrent of non¬ 
destructive anti rapid methods of analysis, the aspect 
has also been taken up. Due to recent restoration of 
theft tfulptims of Tamil Nadu, it has become imperative 
to know the chemical composition of all our bronzes, 
so that the same could be confirmed. Analytical data 
will not only help in the identification of objects in 
of theft Or distinguish the object from the 
modern fake ones but will also give information on 
ancient metallurgy, provenance of ores etc., a problem 
moel sought by archaeologists. An attempt has beta 
m y |Lr in this paper to collect information about the 
Mnount of work done cm ancient Indian bronzes and 
the state of technology prevailing at that period of 
lime. At the end. the analytical data obtained fttsn 


the analysis of Angkor wat bronzes have also been 
included. 

The first metals known to man were inasc 

occurring in the native state Le. gold, copper and 

mctcuritk iron. Discovery of other metals came at 
later dates. Beads of native copper from Tepc An 
Kcsh (6500 B.C) are the earliest known “PP" 
artifacts (Hole and Hei/ere I9tfb 195). In the Indian 
sub continent copper metallurgy started during (he 
Harappan period which slowed down during Uic 
central Indian Chaicolithic period and again picked up 
during Copper Hoard cultures. In the beginning 
unalloyed copper was the roost popular metal but 
later on our ancestors learnt the importance ol 
alloying the copper with other metals. 

In the very early stage, metals mostly used for 
alloying copper vrere lead and tin. The bronze 

sculptures of 9-l5th century have been found roorfiy 

alloyed with tin and lead. With the advent of zinc 
for the very first lime from India, the pattern ol 
alloying changed and most sculptures from IS - 20th 


■ TUa p*per nai t*cn partially presented iti Hk Lnicnumon*] symposium oe Arrturedt®. hekJ it Hetddherg. tknuany in April, 1WG by the 
(ini aiillior- 
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century have been found alloyed with zinc along 
with lead and tin. Bui the amount of zinc used to 
alloy copper varies from place to place. Analysis 
report of Wearer shows that while more zinc was 
ytdcH id [he copper in sculptures of Western India/ 
Northern India including Tibet, the amount of zinc 
i^fi-d in sculptures of Southern India is cither nil 
ur very little. ?ine «t was first discovered from 
Jewar mines of Rajasthan and Western countries 
ramp to know about the metal zinc in later periods. 

Long before tin was known, bronzes were in 
common use. In Egypt, Mesopotamia and Indie 
Valley, alloys of copper and tin were being produced 
In 3000 B.C. Tin is obtained from its ore cassilcritc. 
Most of the tin from antiquity has perished either 
due to aBotropic modification or has been oxidised 
to a mixture of stannous and stannic oxide. The only 
beneficial effect seems to have been used by our 
anoatials due to alloying tin with copper was the 
increase in fluidity, workability and lowering of 
melting point. Pure copper melts at l08S ri C whereas 
copper with 8%, 13%. 25% of tin melts al IQ20°C. 
%tl°C and 800°€ respectively. 

Different Groups 

Indian bronzqs can be divided into following 
groups depending on the addition of various metals/ 
non-metals to the copper 

I) Bronzes with varying tin content ranging 
from 2 - 26%. In few bronzes upto 32% tin has 
been found, 

ii) Copper-leal-tin bronzes in which in addition 
to copper and tin. lead has been added upto about 
15%. 

ill) Bronzes containing Arsenic, in Indian bronzes 
upto about 3%. 

iv) Bronzes con laming along with copper, tin 
and lead, a high amount of zinc {upto 20%) espe¬ 
cially in later periods erf 18 - 20th century. 

Along with the above metals, ancient Indian 
bronzes are associated with a number of other elements 
which may be regarded as impurity from the ore or 
sometimes deliberate addition. The impurity varies 
with the type of ores used for smelting, the met¬ 
allurgical process of extraction of the metals and 
refining process Used. 

The amount of iron is very high in most of the 
Indian bronzes and iron upto a concentratioc range 
of QJ3 to 2J7% have been reported. But oo the 
other hand there are bronze objects with very low 
concentration of iron (0.01%-0.05%) which can be 
explained cm the bams of difference in the types of 


ores used in smelting. 

Nickel in meet of the Indian bronzes arc present 
in the concentration range of 0JQ!% to 0,66% except 
in few caves where nickel has been deliberately 
sided. Sulphur is found in most of Indian bronzes 
which gives indication of the use of Sulphide ore of 
copper by our ancestors. 

The other important elements found in Indian 
bronzes are arsenic and antimony. During roasting of 
ore most of the AS & Sb volatilize as AsjQ* and 
Sb^Oi but some of those are converted to A§2^5 
ana Sb 2 0$ which are less volatile and form non¬ 
volatile arsenate and antimonialc with copper and 
hence amount of AS & Sb depends on the nature 
of atmosphere during roasting (Newton and Curtis 
1942; 70), There are bronzes with concentration of 
arsenic upto about (03% - 1%) bronzes with con¬ 
centration of arsenic upto about (03% - 1%) and 
antimony between (0.01 - 0.5%). In some bronzes 
arsenic has been added deliberately upto a concen- 
tnitkm of 3%. copper arsenic alloys, though inferior 
10 cupper-tin alloys, are superior to pure copper in 
many ways, they melt more easily, are harder and 
produce sounder castings. The only way to obtain a 
high arsenic concentration would be either selecting 
copper minerals particularly rich in arsenic <s by 
addi ng arsenic minerals to the smelting mix so as to 
get a copper of particular properties. But gradual 
discontmuarioD of the use of arsenic may be due to 
h igh toxicity of arsenic. Since copper-arsenical ores 
are not common occurrence in old world, it ts 
interesting to find out the raw materials fur rich 
arsenical bronzes. Silica in traces has been reported 
from Indian bronzes which may be regarded as im¬ 
purity from the oic, sometimes silver has been added 
to bronze to give it an intrinsic value. 

Results <i Discussion 

Bhardwaj has analysed some copper objects and 
copper slags belonging to 600 - 200B.C. and reported 
CaO and MgO in ii which gives indication that 
probably lime and magnesia were used as flux in 
smelting process (Bhaidwaj cl al. 1968-69: 30-34), 
Some evidences of primitive smelling practices from 
Sikkim and Singhans near Khetri have been reported 
(Bose CL al. 1971: 300-301). Analysis of copper slag 
from Ahar has been reported by Agrawal quoting 
Lbe views of K.T.M. Hcgde's analysis of slag and 
indicates that silica might have been added as a flux 
(Agrawsl 1971: 158). The presence of slag particles 
in the metal objects indicates that very clean sepa¬ 
ration of lbe slag and molten metal did not lake 
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p\s x probably due to iKSj-alUtmncnl of such a high 
ttnperatuR required for complete separation. I jfgc 
number of studies on birth of copper metallurgy in 
India have been dome by AgrawaL Kausambi bronze 
fragments (535-465BC.) have been analysed and found 
to contain 7902% Cu. 1903% of Sn. TadJa copper 
(400 EC) has been found to contain 8724% of Cu 
and 828% of So. Copper objects fitro Harappa have 
been analysed by Sanaullah and have teen reported 
Id contain about 10.45% (rf tin. Vats 1940: 378. CU. 
[wt. yod E5. Garvey have analysed samples of 
copper objects from Mohanjodaro and reported tin 
upto 26.9%. (Macltay: 1938: 480). V„ Smith ahs 
analysed bmozes of copper boards and found it to 
contain 3.83% to 133% of tin (Smith 196S: 229), 
Wearer have analysed some copper objects from 16 
, 18th. century of Indian origin, He first found lead- 
tin-bronze with about 7% So. and 10% Pb, followed 
by leal tin-zinc alloy with about 4% Sn, 5% Pb 
and 5% zinc and lastly a similar alloy with about 
2% Sn. 3% Pb and 17% Zn. Tbb finding indicates 
about the addition of sine only to later period. He 


reported emcentration of gold over 0.01% in 
Indian bronzes. Gradually the amount of gold de¬ 
creases to the course of time and concentratKm below 
0iM5% occur in objects from 19th and 3kh century. 
Lai, paranueivan have also analysed copper obpas 
and’ published reports in sdentifk journals, 

V. Pandit Rao and P. Gayathn analysed some 
coins of Bffbrnanl period and reported the addition of 
Sn & Pb to the early period of the dynasty which 
w® discontinued from the middle of Rah m a m period 
(Rao and Gayathn 1985: 27-44). Aradhanulu and 
Krishna Sasiry showed that a definite ratio of Cu, 
So, Pb were present to copper coins of S3aWvSahana 
period (233 B,C. to 240 Aj>,)i A statuette of Lord 
Oimftpuhi has been analysed by Gayathn et. a). and 
found to contain Cu 660%, So 18%, Zn 13%, Fe. 
2%, Pb 4% and Ni 08%, 

Recently some bronze samples of Angkor Wat 
have been analyzed for its trace dement contents first 
by emission spectrograph followed by Atomic Ab¬ 
sorption spectrophotometer. The results obtained by 
mt are given to tables 1 and 2. 


TABLE - 1 

Spectrographk analysis (to ppm) 


Be Ga 

Cu 

H 

Ni 

Cr 

Sn 

Mo 

<5 >5 

in % 

>1000 

>1000 

>10 

in% 

<300 

Sb AS 

Pb 

Si 





<200 

>1000 

>1000 

Traces 





TABLE - 2 


Nb U Y Zn 

<30 Cu <10 <3M 

interference 


Atomic Absorption analysis of trace elements 


Elements 

Sample No. 
I2xh Century 

1 Sample No. 2 Sample 

12th Century No. 3 

Hih 

cent. 

Sam. No. 4 
nth 

Century 

Sam. 

No, 5 

1.1th 

cent. 

111 ! 


Zo 

40 

60 

M 

298 

24 

244 


Co 

196 

ISO 

m 

4 

8 

132 


Ni 

023 7% 

0 226% 

952 

324 

270 

668 


Pb 

02156% 

0216 

030% 

0.71% 

124 

176 


Bi 

Nil 

Nit 

SO 

26 

Nil 

Nil 


Sb 

298 

279 

454 

371 

319 

472 


As 

0.19 % 

02 1% 

330 

0.18 % 

0 2S% 

462 


Mo 

m 

40 

m 

Nil 

20 

Nil 


Ag 

0 116% 

0.11 6% 

040 

975 

021 % 

560 


Si 

Traces 

Traces 

Traces 

Traces 

Traces 

Traces 



* 

m 

• 

• 

* 

* 



* rest copper and tin 
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The difference in coocentraliuci of elements such 
as Ni, Pb. As, Ag from the samples, of ll-L2lh 
Century to tk*e of lfi - Ifth Century is noteworthy. 

Archeological Survey of India, 

Hyderabad. 


From the above it seems that copper metallurgy 
in India did not pass from one culture to another 
completely. 

M. SINGH 
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World Archaeological Congress 


Last year, the council of the World Archaeologi¬ 
cal Congress (WAQ accepted an invitation fmm its 
Indian members to hold its third congress fWAC 3) 
in New Delhi, late in IW4. Tbc Guvernment of India 
has recently given its approval and same financial 
support for' this purpose, appointing the Archaa logi¬ 
cal Survey of India, the oldest and tbc most pres- 
ligeous archaeological organisation in South Asia, as 
the nodal agency for organising it. 

Here, I should like to talk about some of the 
vital aspects of wademk programme which wilt be 
considered by the Academic Planning Committee of 
WAC - India. They relate to the structure of the 
past World Archaeological Congress and have been 
the subject of preliminary discussions in UX, be¬ 
tween the WAC Secretariat and Professor VJV Misra 
and Dr Makthan Lai, the delegates of WAC - 
India. 

ft ft * ■ 

Before l do this, however, I think it would he 
useful to say something ahoui WAC and the new 
initiatives which ii represents in the world of archae¬ 
ology, not only in an academic sense, bul as regards 
wider aspects of the discipline. 

WAC B a young organisation, formally inaugu¬ 
rated in 1987, but dating its birth fmm I9ftj, when 
a Congress being organised in Southampton (UK) for 
Ihe International Union of Pre- and Prctofasfcyk 
Sciences (IUFF5) wus disowned by the Executive 
Committee of that organisation because of the anti- 
anarthid stand taken by the British Organising Committee 
fo burning South African participation. The Southamp¬ 


ton Congress, even before it was disowned, bad 
planned to be a meeting with themes and partici¬ 
pation of a wide-ranging and international character, 
never achieved by its erstwhile parent body, either 
hefore or subsequently. The principles that were 
established at the Southampton Congress, now known 
os WAC.’s Fust Congress (WAC 1), fmm which 
more than 30 volumes of proceedings have already 
appeared, were: continued at W.A.C.V Second Con¬ 
gress (WAC 2) in Barquiscmclo, Venejucla, in 1990 
Ind are recommended for consideration in ihe organ¬ 
isation of the Third Congress (WAC 3) in New Delhi 
in 19M. 

There are two basic concepts to he noted: 
j. The fust concerns (he academic character of 
its meetings. Besides highlighting aspects of the 
archaeology of the host region, there arc built around 
major themes in the disiplinc which will benefit from 
comparative discussion in an international perspective 
and to which archaeological experience from different 
parts of the world can contribute Such theme* in 
past WAC meetings have included patterns of 
domestication, paslorallsm and prcdotiou. problems m 
the study of tropical agriculture, the emergence and 
development of social" hierarchy, the processes of 
innovation, the origins of human behaviour, and 
material culture and symbolic expression. It follows 
that if these universal themes arc truly to draw on 
world experience in their investigation, participation 
by the world cummunity of scholars is essential and 
WAC, as an organisation, «ts ‘^If ,he ^ 
ensuring effective attendance by less advantaged 
countries. 
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2. WAO second bask principle is ihai ar¬ 
chaeology as a discipline has connect ins, caisiqucnccs 
and implication*, in the wider world in which it is 
situated. Indeed there is a vast range from matters 
like the management of the archaeological heritage in 
midem world, where it is under thitat from ihmgt 
like increased economic development and illicit export 
of antiquities to the educational rule of archaeology 
in the wider community anti the appropriate pres¬ 
entation of its results in must: umu and ‘thwl cur- 
riculoe. Underlying all is the important mailer of the 
relationship of archaeology - and archaeologists - to 
(he different cultural traditins on which its work 
impinges and the values of the communities amongst 
whom it is carried out. In these respects, WAC has 
sought to involve representatives from such traditions 
and communities in discussions of ethical guide lines 
for arehacohgica) investigation, especially in the matter 
of skeletal remains about which aboriginal groups* 
particularly in North America and Australia have 
been much concerned. Agreed codes of conduct in 
these areas havt been published in issues of the 
World Archaeological Bulletin (WAB). 

* * * * 

WAC welcomes the export unity to hold its next 
Congress in India, because of the extreme richness of 
the Indian archaeological and cultural heritage and 
India's long experience for more than a cmlury, in 
ils large-scale investigation and highly organised 
management. We are conscious also of India's role 
ia cooperative projects beyond her borders, including 
highly professional advice and assistance given in 
archaeological explorations and excavations in Nubia 
and Bahrain, and conservation of monuments in 
Afghanistan, Cambodia and other countries. 


* * B * 

The wider South Asian region tif which tnrti* 
forms part, has a distinctive place in Old World 
history, as a link Irom the beginning between Fao 
and West. Following an initiative of our second 
Congress in Venezuela (WAC 2), we would encour¬ 
age the Indian Academic Planning Committee to 
schedule for the opening day of the third Congress 
a series of presentations on the archaeology of South 
Asia for the benefit of Ihc numerous foreign par¬ 
ticipants whom we expect the Congress, to attract. 

The following days of the Congress {four days 
of academic meetings and a day in the middle for 
local visits of archaeological interest) would see dis¬ 


cussion broaden out into wider themes in which the 
regional experience will be important. 

There may be some specialised pmi>coogiQsian 
sessions at places other than that of the congress 
some of these will appropriately relate directly to the 
liouth Asian scene. Topics whkh have been suggested 
include recenl Advances in South Asian Archaeology, 
the study of the Indus Valley CivilL/atkm and long 
distance irodl, Aitheokyy of Ancient Indian LingiUiX 
<uid Traditions, Ideology and Archaeology Art and 
Architecture of ancient religious and cultural tradi¬ 
tions, the study of cpigr.'if hs and numismatics and 
proNcm-. of dating. 

Following precedent, Ihese would lake the form 
of symposia, with tonlrilmicd papers. The Academic 
Planning CrimmMIcc of WAC - India would be 
responsible for ibetr organisation. It would be likely 
to modify and odd to the ILvl given above and no 
doubt would be willing to receive further suggestions. 

As regards what we may call the international 
Ihemcs of (lie Congress, the following suggestions 
have been made at Southampton to the Academic 
Planning Committee of WAC - India for its con- 
sidcrafinfi. 

I. rhr Ncogenc: Human adtinizaliofi of the 

World, its environmental contexts, chronological as¬ 
pects and technological evolutions, 

1 Change in Agrarian System T whkh might 
look at the circumstances ^ in the plant, in the 

environment « m the society , under which siimc 
plants become staples, other potential staples do not, 
and some plants are replace*! as stables by others. 
3, Archaeology as an Indicator of Trafc and 
Coutact^ %%'hich would explore probfetm in the in(cr- 
prutMinn of exotk materials and trails in the oichwxigj- 
cal record (as well as problems posed by the do^ 
appearance of evidence fmm that record), 

Tcchnolcjgical Innovation and Power: what 
arc the implicit ions of t ethnical innovation ^ re¬ 

vealed fry archaeology in different sockvcctinoniJc 
contexts for the exercise of power - its acquisition, 
consolidation or Jc®. 

Stale and Scckly, whkh would continue 
previous WAC discussions in QplQrjf^ ^ticstions of 
die origin and development of social hierarchy and 
its political concomitants. 

6. Changing perspectives in Historical Arduc- 
ology, whkh is a rapidly dcvcloing branch of our 

discipline, where the archaedogiel approach is bmitgfa 
to bear on Issues in more recenl history, of which 
the archaeology of colonial settlement k one. 

Landscape Archaeology, discussing theory and 
metkxj in the study and interpretation of archaeolo- 
gift! landscapes. 
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8 Archaeological Theory and Practice, which 
would explore the extent to which the -<*££"*» 
bodv of theory in archaeology is usefully related 
wh* archaeologists actually do 

9 Lanaugage and Archaeology, a ibcroe w 
world-wide interest and important, given added rele¬ 
vance bv recent publications about the ongtn and 
SDfead of Indo-European languages and the peoples 
who *ok= fcm in ttnoi of their 

physical types and the discussions they have stimu- 

10* 1 Ethno-archacology. broad theme that contin¬ 
ues to attract attention in efforts to achieve more 

Sui* owto^Jing Of po, OTielte *nJ «*« 
treatment would include eonsdrabon of th responses 
tuf the livinu societies under study. 

U Concepts of Time, which would look at the 
implications of the dating revolution achieved by 
increasing powerful scientific techniques for our 
understanding of P*>t. but also a* cultural altitudes 
towards time io the traditions of 
together with the role of education id the two fields 

and between than, , 

12. Cultural Property, Public Awareness and 
conservation of heritage, theme whose importance and 
urgency needs no S tirado g and whose Congress treatment 


-together indeed with other themes «here rclev^t^- 
would integrate three basic concerns of W AC as an 
organisati^the use of modem information htehnuto- 
S ; model cafes of conduct; the role of 
Lithe need to consider and consult the mteresbof 
the various comm unities for whom the cultural property 
fe a matter of permanent identity and tos epanW e 
eth» deeply moled in history, tradition and mythol¬ 
ogy- 

* * * * 

This list will no doubt be refined during its 

consideration by the Academic Planning Comm.«reo 

WAC-India and probably added to by lt JLJ 
result of suggestions made to it. Once atemc has been 
adorned its spcdflcaitoa in detail and its organisation 
ST be the responsibility of an Indian Convenor tor 
convenors) working with one or two overseas scholar 

'Vt fust announcement of the 
Conitrcss, specifying themes and symposia and the 
LmeTof Sic* some of their organisers, wdl 
in the early months of W to be widely 

distributed in India and a bread. 

I commend the Congress to you and mv.tc your 

panidpalkm. 


JACK GOLSON 

President, 

World Archaeotogkal Congress 
professor. Prehistory Research. 

School of Pacific Studies, 

Australian National University, 

Canberra, Australia. 
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MX*. YarMLipande, Makdbh&io in Faformamc^ Gal¬ 
lon Books, New Delhi I990 f FR. 128 with 56 ilius- 
timings, Price 345/-, 


The Indian theatre comprising dance, drama and 
music consecrated tp the wills of dancing deities 
(nriyamano Devatfl. Rg, 5-33-6) nucleated in the 
inspiration of the sages through divine darnels 
fapsarascs) and gandhaivas who met to perform plays 
in celestial groves or the Indra's Paradise. 

Traditions of such inspirational instincts of en¬ 
tertainment and bliss in Indian history and fiction are 
known fiom Ihe mesolithic tocJl engravings murals, 
rituals and hterary compositions beginning with the 
dialogue hymns in the Vedas and heroic stories of 
the k&mdywm and the MahUbhdntta which while 
enlarging our vision of the rich culture heritage 
provide uQnusiakahk evidence against the antiquity of 
the Greek drama to its Indian counterpart. The Greek 
drama doth go only to Europedes 1 satyr Cyclops or 
Aristophanes's presentation of his comedy The Wasps 
shown j| the Lenaean festival of 422 B.C, an erotic 
kordax with lewd denudation; likewise Aeschylus 
(525-456) wrote the first European drama in 492 B.C. 
Similarity is met with in the modality of recitation 
by bards, the Indian sOtas and the Greek Groms' 
(celtie > bard, in Latin, haido) alongwith some other 
features of the inevitable disposition and crisis of 
actors as their positive and negative energies coil up 
in turmoil. 

The author presents a lung standing tradition of 
Indian theatre in complete assurance of the arts, 
artists and audience in their theatrical and human 
savoir-foinc* The themes discussed hem axe ; h The 
Epic* 1 Early Performances, 3, BhAsa, 4. K&lidftsa, 
5, The Kfthna Saga, 6, The P^pdava Vial, 7 t 
Terukkutm, 8. South Indian Danes; Drama, 9, The 
Modem Exa and IQ, The Brook Experiment. The 
exhaustive bibliography aJ the end of the work gives 
information about the critical editions of the 
Mah&bhlrata in regional languages and as many as 
56 suggestive illustrations instill art awarene®. 

In his studies of BhiUa and KalidlM be has 


restructured the rhetorical techniques and far-spread 
impact of ihe Mah fibhoftiui on visual arts. 

The anecdotal image presented in the Context 
relates to the seven plays of BhAsa: 1. Siodhyuma 
Fvdyqgw, 2. 1. DHta 4. 

Dutagfiatoikaco, 5. Kumobhararuim, 6, Umbharygam 
and 7. Balaton lam, which am glimpsed from the 
viewpoint of dramatic art. 

Likewise, Ihe two famous plays of Kalidasa 
VikTitmonroSsyom and AbhijnUm SakutualU baaed on 
the MahdbhSmta have been critically examined to 
vouchsafe their romantic and poetic traditions particu¬ 
larly the latter which appearing for the fust time on 
the German stage (17®) discombed the classical canons 
in Europe. 

ForeWi&t among Sanskrit poets both BhAsa and 
OJidasa were great innovators who moderated their 
themes 10 produce the dramatic and literary effects. 
The tradition of BhAsas plays has continued in the 
service of the classic KutiyatLun plays of the chakyars 
of Kerala. Kalidasa has pul the cerebral concepts of 
the legends into very vital substance of reality in 
lyrical style, 

Drama with dance, music, costumes and masks, 
often in the form of chorus and marionette has been 
quite popular in India, performed as the k^haputall 

( Rajasthan X Kathak (U.P.X Maqipuri (Assam), Sakbi 

Kundbei and Gdisri (Orissa), Gomhcyata (Karnataka) 
imitating the Yakshag^uam aclin who play the episode* 
of the RMmSyam i and Mah&bhSrata- In similar ways 
the epics are dramatized by Ghhau dancers of Orissa 
and the oafs, marionette actors of the Bastar region 
and the rlsa of Mathura, the Gujarati Gnraba and 
RathayfttrA (car procession) during the Raiha-festival 
of Lord j^annStha. Other regional plays are no 
exception. 

The South Indian traditional dance dramas of 
Karanalak Kalhakali Yakshag&nam and Temlkkultu 
present the most animated scenarios, 

The Yakshaginam is essentially dominated by the 
Mah&frhBrata as its repertoire consists of such themes 
as Kpsnarjuna-Kafcig, Abhimanyu-Kalag. Draupadl 
Svayftftivara, Bhhhma P&rva* RAjasflya, SubhadrA 
KalyAqam with all the traits of the invocalioaa] .style 
and elegance of BhAratnAlyam. These play* are based 
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on H&nvamsa and the Bhagavat and as performed 
with orchestral music enthrall Lhe audience. 

Tcrukkuttu, an open air musical opera initially 
starting with the Tamil classic HiappOdh ikOrarry is 
associated with the Draupadl Amman festival. Jt ts 
interesting that die Kattiakkaran (SoLradhlra and jester 
as one) is always presens on the stage participating 
in the drama. 

The Knm Saga and The P&nda\a Vftrji are two 
analogical categories of performing arts based on the 
Kftna’s lore and further Mah&hh&ata episodes. The 
author discuss the thematic bask of the texture and 
content of the Kr^na theatre and refers to various 
choreographic compositions. 

The ballad singers of Maharashtra ate known for 
recital of Paqdava Vant and belong to two classes, 
l r the Kaihakas and 2. the Kapilakas. Recitation of 
ballad is a common place thing in the entire sub¬ 
continent. The tribals of Assam and the junsor - Bavar 
region have engrafted their own peculiarities in the 
recitations, while the MahObhOmta stories am narrated 
in the Kathakalfiksepam musical story events and the 
KathScakras in Tanjavur. 

Many naive interpretations of scholars as to 
origin of Indian theatre and criticism qf drama who 
are unable to see through the intercession of divine 
powers in men's affairs galvanizing them into action 
by assuming human forms, creating such phantasma¬ 
goria embryos moving from womb to womb, 
manifestation of incarnations and the other elements 
miracob have been skillfully answered by Van*!- 
pande. 

Coming to our own time the author analyst* the 
effects of MahUbhUrata plays in the MarSlhi theatre, 
particularly as the drama of *Kkhaka-vadha p which 
witnessed by Lokamanya Tikka* Aurobindo and i^ajpat 
Rai created aroimitiof] in public (vide Times of 
India, Feb. 5, 19LG). 

But a more viable and universal appeal is sought 
in the Brook Experiment in the modern era. It h 
a theme of Peter Brook's theatrical production of the 
MtthdbkMrats scripted by Jean Claude Camert and 
inspired by the traditional dance, drama of Karanafaka 
Katfmkaii YakshagQnam from which it notably varies 
in technical art and demonstration. In its plainness 
and exquisite impressiveness it shadows the Hollywood 
scenarios depicting old fables or woesome movies as 
David Lean's The Badge on the River Kwm or 
Ryan's Daughter, lack Kroll saw a combination of 
Homeric Poems and Compile Shakespeare in Brook's 
opera. 

The impact cf the MahUbhdmia has been indel¬ 
ible on men's minds throughout the world. Thus, 
right from BhSsa and KMidlsa to Bhatta Narayaiia 1 


says Varadpandc; and further CD the composers of the 
TentkktUu plays everybody not only used the 
Mahfihhfrata and connected primary related secondary 
and extended myth material but creatively added to 
il or changed it to score their dramatic ends. Some- 
luneiL, as we see, these changes are cm a superficial 
levd but many a time they are quite radical and all 
pervading even to the extent of creating altogether 
a new version of the Mahiibh&ata 

The Mah£hh£raia in its imaginatively diversified 
fonns T from the dialogue format and narrative frame 
to has reliefs and murals and all creative works 
including the perfiirming arts has moved the world 
with its three immortal precepts, restraint, renuncia¬ 
tion and rectitude which teal to Wiss (MBit XII- 
V. <B-22). 

Highland Cottage, C MANI 

Mussooric. 


Analdy L Martynov. TV daewK An of Northern 
Asia. University of niinah Pnsffi, Urbana and Chi¬ 
cago, 199L, pp. 300 including figures and plates 147 h 
Price _ 

tn this comprehensive work, the aulbtx ha* 
until now the poorly known Siberian archaeological 
art Fran the Paleolithic so medieval times. Basically 
the history of north Asia which is a Kmc of 
unwritten history, has been handled by Lhe author by 
dividing it into six chapter*, namely” the Paleolithic 
Neolmhic, Eneolilhk-Early Bronze, Scythe Siberian 
and Medieval. The last chapter on the tree and life 
has integrated a good part of the preceding material 

The chapter one deals with lhe art of mammoth 
hunters. The Stone age ts divided into two chrono¬ 
logical periods - Lower and Middle Palaeolithic, In 
the upper Palaeolithic times there were several cultures 
with their own traditions of slime working, En this 
period the sites of Malta culture are quite distinctive, 
The female statuettes of varying shapes and bird 
sculptures from this place are different from analo¬ 
gous European figurines. The chapter on Sacred 
animals ^d Solar symbols represents the pursuit of 
mammals into the mesolithic, neolithic and early 
bronze ag£$. to fact, the Neolithic art was a con¬ 
tinuation of the hask traditions of palaeolithic real¬ 
istic art. However; the moose became the mapr 
image of north Asian art. 

The chapter three on Three eyed idols and 
enigmatic masks deals with the north Asian art 
during the palacomctallic epoch Le. eneolilhk and 
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bconzc ages. The Bronze age which is represented by 
several gram, coulributcd a common kfcdqgy and 
reLigjoo among ibe aneieni steppe iribes. The ideology 
embodied the cull* of Sou, Sacitd animals and the 
Nature. The oesl chapter on the Golden reindeer and 
flying to the Sun. deals with Steppe Culture and 
devdopinent of Scythe Siberian ait, whereas in Chapter 
five the consequence of the great migration nf peoples 
in northern. Asia during the second and fust centuries 
B.C. has brers discussed. The Iasi ampler (raa* the 
artistic handling ihmugh time of a major mythologi¬ 
cal theme, the Tire of Life. 

In concluaon p the author has observed that the 
ait of northern Asia did not emerge casually and In¬ 
dependently of the broader history of mank i n d. 

The work which has been translated and edited 
by Dcmilri B. Shimkin and Edith ML Shimkin deserves 
all praise for making this valuable data available to 
scholars using English. 


Archaeological Survey of Sadia, 
Jan path, New Delhi. 


KJi. DUCSHTT 


Q Guillaume Analysis of RaSOlinp in Afchaeoiogy 
Oxford University Delhi W9Q, pp. 133* figures 

3^ labfra 4 P Prke Rs, m/~. 

The book deals with Bactro-Indo-Greek (BIG) 
numismatics, EsseiUiaiLy, lhe author examius* two 
main contributions - of Tam The Greeks in Bactria 
and India and of Narain (The Indb-Greeks). It is, 
a bit enigmatic as to why the author did not include 
these works in his bibliography. 

The author in all hts sincerity tries to mlmduce 
some objectivity and scientific methodology in ibe 
study of numismatics and the ipteipretalkms derived. 
He points out that Tam and Narain's ocmrluskro rto 
many points art not only different but sometime 
absolutely contradictory. This difference is not e*- 
pldincd away just by the discovery of the new corns 
by the lime Narain produced his study. The differ¬ 
ences lie in the interpretation of identical sources. 
Tam strc&cd the Greek contribution to BIG history 
and Narain, on the other hand, plays it down. The 
differences therefore are kledogical. Guillaume uses 
the theoretical framework of Gardin's book, AnchMO- 
iogicai Constructs -An Aspect of ihtorctkd Aiduie- 
oloff- The author thus sets his present study m tbc 
framewofk of logjcisl analysts. Step by step p Gud- 
b ump lays down the scientific criteria underlying the 
study of numismatics, He defines Ihc Cotpus, he lists 
the variables for describing the coins, and lays down 
rules for classifying the coins. He then on to 


study the hisiorical constructions based on numismatic 
data' with inference to BIG history. He provides an 
inventory of reasonings based up a number of 
parameters about variations in material, oveistrike, 
type and royal portraits and in legends. 

The author concludes that both Tam and Narain's 
Works would fall in the category of narrative history. 
Guillaume finds that both Tarn and Narain use 
categories deductive approach rather than hypothel- 
ko-deductive. The author laments that the historian 
soon forgets that the premises on which tie tacs his 
reconstruction have hypothesis status and be tells 
them not to consider them as well established truth 
from which he deduces true conclusions. For example, 
overstrike could signify conquest of metal shortage. 
But the author chooses one and takes it as a proven 
truth and Item basts the ocmstrudion on such hypothesis. 
He therefore pleads that all hypotheses should be 
confronted with facts lo verify them. The author 
concludes that any progress in BIG historiography is 
inevitably linked to the establishment of topology on 
ibe Kativ of the variables used by the catalogues in 
their descriptions of coins. It is .1 safe bet th.il u fair 
number of hypotheses put forward by the historians 
will then collapse. The author is not trying to be 
negative but provides a methodology to bring in sci¬ 
entific objectivity in Ihc study of numismatics. 

As for as the book is concerned, it brings m a 
fresh bie r ?? and a new vigor into the discipline of 
numismatics All laymen and scholars interested in 
the study of archaeology, coins, history and hisloti- 
ography benefit from it. It is good to see the 
profound contributions of French scholars now open¬ 
ing upto the English knowing readers. 

Physical Research Laboratory D.P. ACiRAWAL 
Ahmedabod. 

BJR Maui. The Kushan Gviikation, B.R. Publishing 
Corporation, Delhi, 15*7. pp- Z»>. P^tes «, Prer Rs. 
160 /-. 

In the present work, the author has analysed the 
data to explain materia! forces responsible for the 
developmenl of socio-economic structure in the Kushan 
times. The study which is divided inio six chapters 
is supported by appendices and a detailed bibliog¬ 
raphy It traces the history ot Kushans from the 
Central Asian steppes in Onus zone to their new 
home in India. He has made an indepth study of 
the art and architecture of Kushans including the 
numismatology, organisation of government, industrial 
growth and external trade of the period The chapters 
on society and culture, crafts and the economic 
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activity have been deal! with in detail, The archaeo¬ 
logical evidences have also been taken into account 
but they have their own lifoitaiiorg. due to non 
publication of reports. The presence of a large 
building noticed at Steukh (TaxiJaX is an evidence 
of granary constructed in a Kushitn town. The Rushans 
were also responsible to popularize a heavy diaper 
masonry as can be seen in different stupas and 
monasteries at Taxik and also in the buildings at 
Charade In Ganga valley, they it^d bricks fre¬ 
quently. 

However* the author is right in bis observation 
that in this period the wide cultural assimilation and 
unity which accelerated an alround development of 
civilisation in many fields has; taken their firm roots. 
They were so much influenced by the Indian sen¬ 
timents and cultural heritage that their process of 
assimilation though not sudden or radical became a 
reality. The Rushans also initiated the Scythic era of 
A_D r 78 which i$ still recognised in India as national 
era (Saka-saitivat). 

This book is an important contribution towards 
understanding the urban-derebprrni sJaga and material 
culture of Rushan civilisation, 

Archaeological Survey of India^ K-N. DQtSHIT 
Jan path. New Delhi. 


During the rule of Maharaja Ram Singh of 
Amcr (1667-1688 AJX) Bihar, Orissa and Bengal (b- 
d tiding areas of Bang I a Desh) were surveyed and 
maps got prepared by devoted cartographers on large 
sized doth. These maps in Kapad-Dwara collection 
arc unique contribution to geographical history, While 
inspecting various forts and medieval cities of Ra- 
hum as an officer of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, 1 have experienced that many constructions or 
their parts which could not be precisely dated for 
want of dhtxt evidence could now* be securely dated, 
reassessed and associated with specific events with the 
hdp of these drawings as the stylistic analysis alone 
could not be the deciding factor. To die an example 
of Ranlhambbor fort, a monument of national 
importance, temple of Sita Raitijji, Zanam Palace, 
twentytwo pillared chhatri* Rao Duda's Kuchcry etc. 
owing to map No, 255 (not illustrated owing to 
fragile condition of the doth texture) gives a dear 
idea of additions and alterations which took place in 
the fort after if came in the possession of Jaipur 
ruler Madho Singh in 1754 A_D, Another map shows 
that j brick wall around Surat city was corLslrucied 
afler lf#ri A.D. because the previously budt mud wall 
was seen by the European Traveller, Thevcnot. This 
book would prove to be a useful tool for archae¬ 
ologists and historians studying palace forts and 
town planning of medieval cities of Western India. 


Gopal Narayan Bahura and Chandramani Singh 
Catalogue of Historical Documents in K&pttd-Dwam, 
Jaipur, Part H: Maps and Plans Jaipur, 19S0 t pp. im, 
places XXXVI, figures 67, Price Rs 5D0/- 

The book deals with old maps and plans in the 
collection of Pothjkhana, City Palace Museum, Jaipur. 
As many as 372 rare maps and plans merely prepared 
in the eighteenth century have been classified which 
illustrate parts of the world, Indian subcontinent 
showing many historical cities, places of pilgrimage 
viz. Jaipur, Jodhpur, Ajmer, Ujjftin, Delhi, Puri, 
Efe*cca r Pushkar, Varanasi, Pruyag etc, The contents 
reveal ^tronomical drawings, forts, geographical maps, 
glutens, dams, rivers, water canals, havdis, palaces] 
military campaigns, cannons, hunting secnces and 
indoor games labelled with inscriptions in Devanagari 
and Arabic scripts, These inscriptions have been de¬ 
ciphered and a glossary of terms added for readers 
not conversant with Rajasthani dialects. Some of these 
maps were acquired or prepared at the instance of 
kings and chkftaius of Jaipur stale to acquaint 
themselves with various parts of country md territory, 
whereas some were used for settling boundary dis¬ 
pute. 


Archaeological Survey of India, PJt TRIVEDI 
Jaipur Circle* Jaipur: 


VJR. Mam Sons of Jftu A study in the Retigtous 
adts of Gaodu and Ktottikeyo, Shairia Prakjrdian, 
Delhi 1990, pp. Price Rs. 130/-. 


The pioneering works on Hindu iconography by 
Gopinath Rao and I.N. Banerjce opened a new vista 
in the field of konologkal studies. While collating 
the traditional sources with icomjgniphicaE material, 
they impart an insight into future researches for a 
deity-wise study. With the passage of time such 
studies made advances with archaeological material 
right from the historical period to the late medieval 
times. Fn recent past several good research papers and 
monographs have appeared on the iconography of 
sons of Sva. Basically these researches have touched 
upon the question of genesis, and analyse the process 
of iconographk development wherever possible with 
the help of available material and tradition. 

The present monograph on the sons of Uva falls 
short of Monographic details; It has, besides the 
introductory note, chapter! on Ganc& and Skanda- 
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KSfmkjc^'Munigan. The inti^urtaDq discuses Aiyap- 
pan considered to be the third son of £va according 
to the Late traditions of peninsular India. 

The chapter on Ganeka deals with issues like 
origin* Fauriqk traditions* known archaeological facts, 
and finally the cult of Ganc&i in Tamil country 
getting more space for discussion than the one noted 
above, Similarly, the chapter on KlrttikeyA sub¬ 
divided ™ the above lines, treats the konographk 
aspects of Munigan in a lucid manner, while the dis¬ 
cussion on Skamla - K3 rtti key a remains loo sketchy to 
perceive. On the contrary, the variety of illustrations 
used in the monograph providns a wide spectrum for 
diicussion with regard to the process of development 
and regional variations and traditional myths attached 
to some of these forms. 


AMARENDRA NATH 

Archaeological Survey of India, 

Excavation Branch, Nagpur. 


LaUanp Gopal. The Economic Lift of Nonhem int&ti 
t AM 700-1200, MotilaJ B^aradass Publishers Private 
Limited, Delhi, 190?, 2nd Edition, Price Rs. L50/-. 

pp. 327. 

The present work is the PhD. thesis of the author 
for which he received degree from the Lcoduo University. 
It was completed under the guidance of AX* Basham and 
was first published in I9fi5« The second edition which has 
been published without any change has two new 
appendices dealing with the 'Samnnta - tk varying sig¬ 
nificance in Ancient India** and the 'Techniques of 
Agriculture' 1 . The first edition was well received by the 
students and scholars of economic history, ft is good that, 
now T we have it$ second edition made available at a 
reasonable cost. 

The new material in the form of appendices k very 
useful. The firs! note analyses the term Sdmantit as related 
to the genesis and change in the status of the sflmanis 
along with the etymological significance of the term. 

The pr^eniarion of the analysed data reflects clarity 
and erudition of the scholar. But at certain points the 
students would certainly like to seek his comments in more 
precise terms. For example* he quotes VijMheSvara* * 
commentator of 17th century A.IX* as saying that 
‘Stimdniti means the villagers li ving on the four rides. But 
then he also cites Somadevas KttfhBstfritt&gQFp, a text of 
lllh century AD. in which the said term denotes a 
chieftain or noble having the right to enjoy seme fixed 


income. Thus the reason for which Vijhanetfvara does not 
give the contextual meaning of the term* pertaining to 
his own period, should have been discussed in detail. 

The other note fin Appendices} describes the 
agricultural techniques. It fulfils the requirement of the 
main thesis. A monograph on the economic life of Indian 
people without ait account of agricultural process must 
certainly appear incomplete, particularly when the 
ownership of land is discussed in detail The informa¬ 
tion contained in the appendix is, therefore, very 
important. It tolls almost all the problems related to 
irrigation, the scientific consideration concerning the soil, 
manure, seed and sowing. It also discusses the nature of 
agricultural implements* etc.* on the basis of the literary 
texts of various types and inscriptions* The enrichment of 
the bibliography with further readings and studies in the 
revised edition would have much added to the cord alive 
significance in the area of economic research , 

lam mu University, J am mu. VJL SINGH 


Urmila Sant. Neolithic Settlement Pattern of North- 
Eastern und Northern. India, Santa Book House, 
Delhi* IWi* pp. 41. Figures 19* Ftatcs I-XLVI, Price 
Rs. 600/-* 

It h a well documented work on the neolithic 
man in India although in the past AH. Oani and 
T.C. Sharma produced authenticated monographs on 
this subject specially on north eastern India, The 
work has been thoughtfully designed into five chap¬ 
ters. The settlement pattern of Excavated Site - 
Chapter IV which has been dealt state-wise has 
thrown valuable light on the neolithic evolution in 
India and its distribution partem specially in eastern 
India, An attempt has also been made to co-rdate 
neolithic artifacts with environment. However* the 
author's nheervaton that in the Gangetie Doab* the 
neolithic way for emergence of cities requires an 
analytical study of archaeological data as the devel¬ 
opmental stage between the end of neolithic and the 
beginning of Irott Age has still to be worked out 
because the process of urbaiiisatkm in Ganga valley 
b far from clear. 

However, in writing ibis kind of work the author 
must have faced many restraints as most of the work 
Aw in eastern India has remained unpublished. And 
SO is the case with the principal neolithic excavated 
site in northern India. Due tn this difficulty, the 
analytical eras section of neolithic settlement pattern 
of different regions could no* be studied tn detail and 
rather make it difficult to draw sound observatiofis 
at many places. 
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This work with the help of plate and figures 
has provided extremely useful data. 

Archaeological Survey of India, KJf. DUCSHIT 
Janpalh. New Delhi. 


Piafceh Sinha, Model for Land-use in Late Adieulian 
Tradition (Satna District, M.F.X Frayag Pu sink Sadan, 
Allahabad 1591, pp. 234, wilh figures and plate. 


This is indeed the fust attempt in India to 
retrieve subsistence activities of the Laic Achculwn 
Tuan through a statistical model as the study of 
Lower Palaeolithic s relatively more camples than 
the later cultures. The book which is divided into 
seven chapters is supported by three appendices. The 
Chapter on Methodology and Terminology provides 
information about the nature of site and attribute 
Of artifacts and also explains the concept of statistical 


model, whereas the chapter on Analysis which has 
been classified under four heads has provided all the 
relevant material necessary for understanding the iden¬ 
tification of probable relationship between the sites 
and regions. The last chapter deals with discussion 
and observations on some of the major problems 
raised and investigated in the present work. 

While comparing the assemblage recovered in the 
study area, a three fold typo- technological stratifica¬ 
tion has been proposed for the Adieulian tiaditkm 
in India. The author who has laid emphasis on 
sampling methods supported by tables and figures, 
has attempted to explain tbc rationale behind tbe 
variation in the dimension of sites and their location. 

This work has contributed a new approach to the 
subject and would serve as a model for similar 
works. 

Archaeological Surrey of India, K14 - DUCSHIT 
Janpalh* New Delhi, 
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